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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The unusual combination of the clerical centre and 
socialists against the German Government’s colonial 


estimates has brought about the rejection of the Govern- | 


ment proposals; and following immediately on that 
the dissolution of the Reichstag. By the vote on 
Thursday the Reichstag declared in favour of the 
reduction of the forces in South-West Africa to 
2,500 during the ensuing year. Prince Biilow refused 
to accept proposals which would mean the failure of 
the colony of South-West Africa at the moment when 
success only depended on further insignificant sums. 
He appealed to German patriotism and to the examples 
of other colonising nations who had waged colonial 
wars without flinching. In any case he declared the 
Government could not allow parties and the Parliament 
to dictate to it how many troops it requires for warlike 
Operations. The dissolution of the Reichstag is the 
expression of this resolve. One cannot tell whether a 
new Reichstag will be actuated by other views; but 
the German executive has ways out of such difficul- 
ties which are denied to more strictly parliamentary 
governments. 


Morocco is drifting into a state of chaos and the 
French and Spanish gunboats off Tangier do nothing. 
Admiral Touchard and Sid Mohammed el Torres have 
interchanged courtesies and assurances, whilst the 
Shereefian army is marching and Raisuli is preparing 


for a fierce struggle to maintain his position among the | 
Every European interest in the country is | 


tribesmen. 
menaced, and if the French and Spaniards do not land 
forces to maintain order in Tangier, they may wake up 
some morning to find it in the hands of insurgents. 

eir fear apparently is that prompt action may bring 
about the very situation they seek to avoid. ‘Their 
mere presence on the coast has undoubtedly excited 
the tribesmen whilst leaving them uncertain as to the 


fleet’s intentions. Raisuli has not failed to take ad- 
vantage of the situation. He intrigues with the 
tribes at the same time that he endeavours to remove 
European fears. 


Raisuli’s double dealing is fairly well proved and 
ought to warn the French and Spanish commanders 
that the policy of masterly inactivity must defeat 
itself. On the one hand criers have been proclaiming 
Raisuli’s readiness to head a Holy War against the 
Infidel who is threatening the integrity of the country, 
and on the other Kaisuli himself offers to guarantee the 
peaceful introduction of European reforms, if the Euro- 
peans will tell the Shereefian troops that they must not 
come within thirty miles of Tangier, and the Sultan 
will guarantee his personal safety. It looks as though 
Raisuli regarded himself as in a very tight place. So 
| desperate a character will not fail in an emergency to 
carry out his threat to let the tribesmen loose on 
Tangier if he sees no other way out of his dilemma. 


Mr. Root’s high sounding platitudes about the only 
| way to preserve State rights being in the awakened 
' conscience of the States will not, any more than the 
| President’s abstract political ethics, do anything to 
| modify the Californian animus against Japan. Since the 
President’s message, says the ‘‘ Times ” correspondent, 
the San Franciscans not content with excluding the 
Japanese children from the schools have been trying to 
induce the railway companies to provide ‘‘ Jim Crow” 
cars asis done for the negroes in the South. Mr. Root 
makes large claims for the transfer of functions which 
the States are not adequate to fulfil. Wise enough, but 
the suggested transfer is against the doctrines of the 
_ American Constitution. Senator Rayner declares that 
_ the President has no right to interfere with the schools 
 ineCalifornia ; State rights are sacred and it is the only 
issue the Democratic party has left. 


The Letters Patent ting a new constitution to the 
| Transvaal occupied six columns of the ‘‘ Times” on 
Thursday. Most people we imagine went straight to 
| the articles dealing with land settlement and Chinese 
‘labour. A ‘ Transvaal Land Settlement Board” is 
| created, which will be quite independent of the legis- 

lature, and will be composed of three members appointed 
. by the Governor, holding office during his pleasure, and 
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receiving such salaries as he may determine. The only 
restriction on the Governor’s choice is that the members 
must be ‘‘ resident in the colony”. To this Board as 
trustees will be transferred ‘‘ such of Our lands in the 
colony as are on the appointed day held by settlers on the 
conditions prescribed in the Ordinance of the colony 
intituled ‘ The Settlers’ Ordinance 1902’ or by settlers 
to whom advances have been made out of such 
portion of the loan authorised under the Ordinance 
intituled the ‘ Transvaal Guaranteed Loan Ordinance 
1903” as has been allocated to land settlement in the 
colony”. This removes the Milner settlement from 
the arena of party politics, and is satisfactory. 


The various articles relating to Labour Importation 
Ordinances are more complicated, but they amount 
to this. ‘*The Labour Importation Ordinance tgo4” 
under which the Chinese have been imported 
and subject to the rules of which they are now 
in the compounds, shall be repealed and cease 
to have effect in the colony one year after the 
first meeting of the new legislature, and in the mean- 
time no licence for the introduction of labourers shall 
be issued under its provisions and no contract 
made under its authority shall be renewed after the 
date of the Letters Patent. By Article xxxvi. (2) ‘A 
law passed by the Legislative Council and Legislative 
Assembly may repeal or alter any of the provisions of 
these Our Letters Patent”, but by Article xXxxIx. 
the Governor shall reserve (6) ‘‘any law which may 
repeal or alter any of the provisions of these Our 
Letters Patent or of any Letters Patent or Orders in 
Our Privy Council relating to the colony. 


The clause goes on ‘‘ And whereas it is Our will and 
pleasure that all persons within our dominions shall be 
free from any conditions of employment or residence 
of a servile character, the Governor shall reserve any 
law providing for the introduction under contract, in- 
denture, or license of labourers from places outside 
South Africa”. The meaning of a colonial governor’s 
‘*reserving”’ a law is that instead of assenting to it 
in the King’s name when presented by the legislature, 
he sends it home for the consideration of the Secretary 
of State, who may veto or allow it. By Article xz. 
the Crown reserves power to disallow any colonial law 
within two years of the Governor’s assenting thereto. 
Here is a pretty crop of troubles ahead! ‘‘ Our will 
and pleasure’, it is hardly necessary to explain, means 
the will and pleasure of Messrs. Churchill, Mackarness, 
Byles and Co. 


If the Government had specially designed to irritate 
Newfoundland over the question of America’s fishing 
rights, they could not have adopted a style better suited 
to their object than that of their despatches. The 
Newfoundland Blue Book shows that after inviting the 
colony’s views and before they could be received the 
Foreign Office proposed a modus vivendi with Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid. When the arrangement had been 
made it was communicated to the colony by Lord Elgin 
in a despatch which is a model of what a document 
affecting the interests of the receiver should not be. 
Its tone suggests—what is no doubt the fact—that if 
the Government had to choose between the United 
States and the colony, then the colony must be taught 
its proper place. We should like the judicial opinion 
of Sir George Trevelyan, the historian of the American 
revolution, on these despatches. 


Before Parliament rises, the Government ought to be 
made te disclose more of their arrangements for the 
Colonial Conference. Has there been any hanky- 
panky? It looks very much like it. The Dominion 
Government, we know from Mr. Fielding’s statement, 
is negotiating directly with foreign Powers. We believe 
that at this moment there is a Russian and a German 
representative in Ottawa at work on a tariff arrange- 
ment with Canada. Is this freedom to deal direct with 
foreign Powers a set-off? Did the Canadian Govern- 
ment offer this country a special preference in return for 
reciprocal preference on our side ? And did the Imperial 
Government decline their offer, and say to Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, as we have declined the preferential arrange- 
ment you suggested, you are free to make your own 
arrangements with foreign Powers? If this is the 


inner history of the matter, the imperial position js 
serious enough. 


The Tsar has appointed a Commission to inquire into 
the circumstances in which what is known as the 
Gourko-Lidval contract scandal has occurred. The 
Commission is instructed to bring to light every detail 
of this apparently grossly mismanaged contract for 
the speedy supply of 300,000 tons of rye to relieve the 
starving peasantry in five of the largest governments, 
The Commission is composed of statesmen outside 
the Cabinet and members of the S. Petersburg Stock 
Exchange Committee. The inquiry is to be prompt 
and thorough and the report is to be made to the Tsar, 
M. Gourko, the responsible assistant Minister of the 
interior, has meantime resigned. He has been attacked 
fiercely by the press, which in spite of being ‘‘ muzzled” 
seems to manage to say most things it wants to, and 
both he and Baron Lidval threaten that when the Com. 
mission has made its report they will bring libel actions 
against the newspapers for their attacks. M. Gourko 
explains his announcement of this intention to be made 
so that the public may not misinterpret his silence. 


On Tuesday the Separation Law in France came 
into operation and evenfs have developed with 
great rapidity. The violent attitude which is taken 
by the Government is shown by the expulsion of 
Monsignor Montagnini, the auditor of the Papal 
Nunciature in Paris. His residence was entered and 
his papers seized. M. Clemenceau’s defence of this 
is that the Government is resolved to defend the inde- 
pendence of French society against the enterprises of 
Rome. The only definite charge against the Papal 
official is that he has been the intermediary of the com- 
munications from the Pope to the bishops. It isa 


mean petty act of violence and the next logical step 


would be to make it criminal for the French clergy to 
receive any communications from the Pope at all. The 
cue of the Government is to represent every step taken 
by the Pope as a political act; and this was the first 
step in the war or the first gun fired, as M. Clemenceau 
described it. 


Under the pretext that the Church is wilfully dis- 
obeying the law by declining to place religious worship 
under the general law of 1881 as to ordinary public 
meetings, the promises of abstaining from the strict 
application of the Separation Law for a year are 
being broken. Without waiting for the projected 
legislation to deal with Church property for secular or 
other purposes, the Archbishops and other dignitaries 
have received notice to quit their official residences; 
the pensions and allowances under the Separation Law 
are to be suppressed; and the theological students 
who number over five thousand are to forfeit their 
exemption from military service and ordered to join 
their regiments unless they receive certificates from 
Public Worship Associations: and these Associations 
are of course not in existence. 


The last of these tolerant proposals is that in 
certain cases clergy refusing to bring their churches 
under the general law of 1881 may lose their 
citizenship as if they were in the service of foreign 
states without the consent of the Government. This 
is republican logic. Under Papal instructions the 
clergy have not come under the law of 1881 ; there- 
fore they are in the service of a foreign State. It is 
useless for the clergy to show that its observance 
would make the carrying out of religious services, 
marriages, baptisms and funerals almost if not quite 
impossible. The one step the Government has not 
taken, and will probably not dare to take, is the actual 
closing of the churches. With this exception it will 
do everything to starve, persecute and compel the 
clergy into submission. 


The death of Ferdinand Brunetiére deprives France 
of one of a type she is even less able than usual to spare 
just now. Brunetiére represented all the higher instincts 
and more brilliant qualities for which France became in 
the past the world’s ideal. In public matters Brunetiére 
was always on the side of authority and religion, but 
his religious attitude was reached through a process 0 
criticism and doubt. But once he had arrived he never 
wavered. Of his literary distinction it is enough to 
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say that he edited the ‘‘Revue des Deux Mondes”. 
In view of the present distress in France, perhaps he 
was not unhappy in his death. 

King Leopold objects to being likened to Nero. At 
the same time in a conversation with an American 
journalist he seemed to think that the charges made 
against him were a fit subject for jest. Of course he 
denies the stories of atrocities on the Congo “as a 
matter of government” and he ciaims that his critics 
would have done better if they had strengthened instead 
of weakening his hands in the cause of civilisation. 
King Leopold’s ideas of civilisation are peculiar. The 
Belgian Government, in the debate which was inter- 
mittently carried down to yesterday, has not attempted 
to deny that grave wrong has been done in the King’s 
name, and the feeling throughout has been strong that 
the assumption by Belgium of the trust conferred upon 
him by Europe is the only way to end the present 
scandal. The King has made any serious action by 
his Ministers difficult if not impossible. 


It is satisfactory to find that Mr. Haldane’s dictum 
at Brighton, on Saturday, ‘‘that the country would 
rightly make short work of the Government if it 
turned to conscription ” was met with cries of ‘‘ ques- 
tion”. It would have been accepted without any ques- 
tion but a year or two ago. We are moving. Lord 
Rosebery on the same day, in Edinburgh, was also 
waving aside conscription and obligatory service, as 
“not consonant with our ideas”. Neither Minister 
nor ex-Minister essayed a single argument against 
conscription on merits. It was safer not to. Each of 
them preferred to talk pleasant platitudes about the 
democratic ideal of a national volunteer army. Why 
would the service be less democratic if made compul- 
sory? Did education become less democratic when 
made compulsory ? 

Somehow, in the course of his argument, Lord 
Rosebery made a very uncharacteristic faux pas, which 
might have been really serious if he had made it 
when he was Prime Minister. He had to show that 
republics are as forward in national service as 
monarchies. Passing from monarchical England, 
“There are”, he announced, ‘‘two great republics in 
the world”. The United States, whose failure to call 
on her citizens to do any sort of national service had 
to be explained away, was one. The other was 
Switzerland. Where does France come in? One 
would have thought that either there were three great 
republics in the world or that France was one of the 
two. It is really hard on the French republic to be 
ignored, for at any rate it does call on all its citizens, 
not sparing even her budding clergy, to fight for it. 


The military authorities have lost no time in filling 
the vacancies for seven Major-Generals rendered open 
by the new establishments to which we referred last 
week. On the whole the selections seem sound. After 
carefully going over the list of those who have been 
passed over—only temporarily, we hope, in the case of 
some—it appears to us that only three or four Colonels 
at most have any real grounds for complaining of their 
treatment ; and when one considers the difficulty of 
selecting fairly, this is not a bad record for the selection 
board. The selection of an Army Service Corps officer 
is somewhat of a novelty, although a desirable one ; 
whilst most of the others promoted are men who have 
earned their spurs for good work done in the field. 
The list seems to be a very good compromise between 
the claims of age and actual or accidental seniority on 
the Colonels’ list. Thus some of those presumably 
passed over on the score of youth—for instance, we can 
see no other reason for passing over Colonel Henry, the 
Adjutant-General of the Egyptian Army—will get their 
innings in course of time. 


The Education Bill is at this moment in a state of 
Suspended animation between the two Houses of 
Parliament. The Government decided to disagree 
with the Lords’ amendments en bloc, and carried 
their motion on Wednesday by 309, the bulk of the 
Nationalists voting with the Government. The Bill 
thus goes back to the Lords exactly as it left the 
House of Commons in the first instance. And this 
is the Prime Minister’s idea of holding out an olive 


branch to the other House The other House will 
hardly take it that way. {It might seem to the Lords 
more as if Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman had picked 
up the ball they had quietly tossed to him and thrown 
it back at them as hard as he could. In this “ horrid 
tennis” there will be one more smart return. The 
debate was a striking one and well sustained ; but no 
new points were made. Could a new point be made 
now ? 


It was amusing to find Mr. Birrell, in the midst of 
his thunderings against the House of Lords, harking 
back to the great principles of Magna Carta, which 
according to the ‘‘ Times” he dated 1512. Surely it 
was the peers who won their rights from John; and 
their descendants are now wringing justice from a 
tyrant full as stiff-necked as he—the political Noncon- 
formist. The Minister himself seems to feel at times 
the dourness of a section of his supporters, and he 
hesitated in his speech only when the hated word 
Concession had to be mentioned. He seemed to be 
physically conscious, through the small of his back, of 
the extreme rigidity assumed by the upper lip of the 
member for Louth, and hastened to explain that already 
he had exacted as much from his supporters as could 
be expected. He forgot to tell the House what. In 
the meantime Ministerialists, especially the ‘‘ stal- 
warts”, will not be soothed by the reversal of the 
Court of Appeal’s decision in the West Riding case. 


The new attitude of Mr. Dillon and Mr. Redmond 
over the Bill certainly seems to point to a sort of 
bargain between Irish Nationalism and the English 
Radicals. Possibly no definite terms have been 
arranged ; it would be rather a case of a tacit under- 
standing to the effect ‘‘help us with our Bill against 
our enemies and yours, the House of Lords, and 
we'll see how far we can meet your wishes as to 
Home Rule”. Why otherwise should the tone of Mr. 
Dillon and others have altered in such a marked, 
almost startling way, since it was first heard on the 
Education Bill in the House? Mr. Healy’s speech on 
Wednesday was not so brilliant as one or two he gave 
in early stages of the education debate; perhaps 
because it wanted that extraordinary seasoning of saint 
and saturnine which makes him to-day by far the most 
interesting speaker in the House; but how ingenious 
was that point of his that the House of Lords was after 
all led by very state-crafty men who were quite capable 
of getting the best of the game at which the Govern- 
ment was playing! Radicals have so pleasurably 
accustomed themselves to represent the peers as gilded 
fools that Mr. Healy’s idea of their getting the best of 
the game through the least slip made by the other 
House is disgusting. 


The most surprising thing about the West Riding 
judgment is the unanimity of the Law Lords in revers- 
ing the Court of Appeal. Some difference was 
expected ; but the judgment of Lord Justice Moultoa 
as against the other Judges of the Court of Appeal is 
adopted without a dissenting opinion in the Lords’. 
The point was put shortly by the Lord Chancellor. 
In order to maintain a school in which the law allows 
managers to make religious education part of the 
curriculum, the local authority must take the school 
as it stands, and must pay for religious education. 
There is this duty when religious education is given ia 
Board schools, and maintenance could not mean one 
thing in one instance and not in the other. Specula- 
tion is rife as to the political consequences of the 
judgment. Some expect it to make for compromise, 
but it cuts both ways. If it will make the Government 
inclined to yield, it is quite as likely to make the 
Opposition stiffen their backs. They would be foolish 
indeed if they gave away any points now. 


The Plural Voting Bill is stone dead and—in spite of 
what Essex said to Clarendon—is quite likely to have 
a fellow before long. It was apparently promoted by 
the parasites and sleek domestics on the Ministerialist 
side, the creeping vote-cadgers and counters that are 
an evil necessity of the party system ; the spirit of the 
hungry underling and suttler lived in every line of the 
Plural Voting Bill—*‘ the more Tories we rob of their 
votes, the more chance have we of fat fare because 
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our masters will then be able to keep in office”. Lord 
St. Aldwyn, in the debate on second reading in the 
House of Lords, described it as a mean and con- 
temptible Bill and its doom was certain from that 
moment. The Lords of course flung it out roughly 
and we shall hear no more of it for years. But the 
amusing thing was the way in which Lord Courtney 
gave it a final, superior kick on its way out. He 
declared its machinery as bad as bad could be, but 
suggested that the House should pass the second 
reading in order that the Bill might be drastically 
dealt with in Committee. And the Liberals made 
Mr. Courtney a peer! 


What is the real reason why it was so easy for the 
Lords to give a happy dispatch to this Plural Voting 
Bill? Once upon a time such an action would have 
filled Trafalgar Square and Hyde Park with shouting 
demonstrators. Indeed for twenty years it has been an 
axiom of the Radical wirepuller that the rejection of 
one man one vote by the Upper House meant the end 
of the Peers. Why have all these calculations mis- 
carried? The answer is Miss Christobel Pankhurst. 
Were these demonstrations attempted, the suffragettes 
would hang on the flank of the demonstrators and 
make them ridiculous. No wonder that the National 
Liberal Club is becoming a menagerie of misogynists. 


At Tuesday’s meeting the London County Council re- 
solved to go on with their amended Bill for giving them 
the right of supplying electricity to the County of London 
and outside areas. This resolution sets at nought all 
the arguments against the risks they take by this 
scheme ; and it is an element in their case that the 
appeal by the opposition to Lord Welby’s opinion as 
to the financial engagements imposed by it is not 
unfavourable. But the newly drawn Bill enables: he 
Council to hand over the actual working of the enter- 
prise to other bodies; and this point was pressed by 
Lord Welby as mitigating the Council’s responsibility. 
The greatest objection is that the Council would have 
power over areas it does not represent. It is the 
case of water supply over again, and there should be 
the same solution—an Electric Supply Board. The 
Council derides this as an unrepresentative body with- 
out responsibility to the electors. What is its responsi- 
bility to electors in areas outside its jurisdiction ? 


How is it that the Traffic Board recommended by the 
London Traffic Commission is still among the things 
that ought to be but are not? Many people must have 
wondered and speculated about the delay and what the 
cause could be. Had the report been entirely forgotten 
or was there a hitch somewhere ? The latter is the true 
explanation ; and the hitch is between the Government 
amd the London County Council. As might be ex- 
pected, the Council wants the board to be a committee 
of itself. Most members of the Government are for 
acceding to this demand of the Council: some of them 
being really in favour of it, others because they fear to 
offend the Council. But there is a section of Ministers 
strongly resisting it ; so strongly that we understand they 
threaten resignation if the demands of the Council are 
granted. If they only hold out a little longer a change 
may come over Spring Gardens at the approaching 
elections ; and then the majority of the Government will 
mot be so anxious to oblige their Progressive friends 
as they are at present and the dissenting Ministers 
may carry their point. 


The foreign gentleman has now got a serious 
gore of his magnificent theory about Shakespeare. 

e think Professor Dowden made a mistake in writing 
an article on the subject, but no doubt he knows his 
own business best. Some idea of the intellectual and 
critical strength of the new foreign authority on ‘‘ Who 
was Shakespeare ?” may be formed from his obser- 
vations on ‘‘ Henry VI.” In the brilliant reply to Pro- 
fessor Dowden he incidentally says that he finds 


nothing wonderful in the production of ‘* Henry VI.” | 


by a “boy of 16 years, a precocious boy of the 
Renaissance”. We have never had much appetite for 
Johnson's moderate patronage of ‘Henry VI.” or 
“Richard II.”, seeing that to patronise such things 


ene need be a god; and now, after Dr. Johnson—Dr. | 


Blieubtreu ! 


CHRISTIANITY IN FRANCE. 


S the wires flash across the Channel the daily 
alarums and excursions incidental to the war 
against Christianity now inaugurated in the land of 
S. Louis, Englishmen begin to realise the meaning of 
the gigantic act of plunder and sacrilege recently per- 
petrated by the French Republic. The truth is that 
the pigmy Jacobins to whom French folly has entrusted 
the destinies of a great nation have torn up the re- 
ligious settlement which the administrative genius of 
Napoleon devised and which for a century had given to 
France some measure of religious peace. The reasons 
that have urged these pigmy Robespierres and Dantons 
to this colossal crime are notorious outside England. 

To do these atheists justice, they have for thirty 
years shouted their beliefs in the market place. 
From Gambetta’s ‘‘Le cléricalisme voila 1l’ennemi” 
to M. Briand’s “Il faut en finir avec l’idée chrétienne”, 
they have marched steadily on to their goal which is the 
transformation of their countrymen into not only a 
non-Christian but an anti-Christian nation. Every 
word in this connexion that the Jacobin politicians say, 
every act that they do, proves them to be not only the 
enemies of Catholicism, but also of Christianity. The 
Catholicism which they attack is allowed by learned 
French Protestants to be the only form of Christianity 
that practically counts in France. The contemptuous 
toleration that the Republic extends to powerless 
Calvinistic sects in no way interferes with its general 
purpose, and serves to blind the eyes of Protestant 
England to its ultimate designs. 

While the faith of Christ is assailed on the opposite 
side of the Channel, the tone even of those English 
journals that are presumed to appeal to the religious 
section of the community is pitiful and contemptible. 
That the organs of the dissidence of dissent should 
be willing to see Christianity injured, so long as the 
Papist suffers thereby, will surprise no one. It is more 
surprising to find Conservative journals seeking to 
cloud the issue in a fog of anti-German and No Popery 
bigotry. Such an attitude on the part of a press 
that opposes the Education Bill and dreads Germany 
argues fatuity or bad faith. If the Pope is to be 
blamed for his resistance to the attempt to de-chris- 
tianise France, on what logical principle can the 
Education Bill be resisted? If Englishmen ought to 
sympathise with the eradication of Christian ideas from 
French soil, the able and eloquent pleas of a newspaper 
like the ‘‘ Standard” for doctrinal teaching in English 
schools become ridiculous and dishonest. Nay, grant 
even that it is right to sacrifice religious to worldly 
interests, such an attitude is none the less fatuous. 
If the German Emperor be indeed the remorseless 
enemy to England that certain Conservative writers 
proclaim him to be, could a worse service be done to 
the interests of this country than to link his name with 
the cause of faith against atheism, and to hold him 
up alike to the believing and unbelieving world, even 
in Morocco, as the new Charlemagne who has come 
to the rescue of Christianity in its hour of need ? 

In our comments on the betrayal of the French Chris- 
tianity by the newspapers that find their way into 
English parsonages, we have given to those responsible 
the credit of good faith. The belief, however, is wide- 
spread that in their comments on French ecclesiastical 
matters they are tuned by the Jewish financial rings on 
the Continent. It is an unpleasant fact that their re- 
presentatives in Paris are generally Jews; at any rate 
very seldom Christians. The ‘‘ Times’’, for one, 1s 
represented in Paris by a Semitic gentleman. News- 
papers which exist mainly by the support of Church- 
men and Roman Catholics permit their readers to 
observe this attack on the faith of Christ only through. 
Jewish spectacles. 

While the attitude of our Press is contemptible, the 
silence of the Anglican Church is regrettable. Our 
Primate a short time ago made a right protest 
against a Jewish massacre in a foreign country ; but he 
and his colleagues are willing to leave to the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy of this country the honour of being 


the sole English protestors against this outrage to the 
household of the Faith. Their silence is enough to 
| make us sigh for an hour of the Georgian episcopate. 
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The English Bishops who extended the hand of sympathy 
to the oppressed Gallican Church of the days of the 
First Revolution adorned not themselves with mitres or 

toral crosses. They did not even call themselves 
Catholics. To be frank, they fell sadly short of Chris- 
tian perfection. However, in a great crisis of religion 
they showed a zeal for the common heritage and the 
common good of Christendom that their successors 
to-day in a like crisis do not display. 

Perhaps the most offensive feature in this press cam- 

ign is the attempt made to represent the Pope as the 
assailant of the laws and liberties of Frenchmen, and 
to drape this Jacobin anti-Christianity in the honoured 
mantle of Gallicanism. The truth is that throughout 
the struggle the Republic and not the Pope has been the 
lawbreaker. The very pretext for the Separation Law 
was the Pope’s interference to abate a grave ecclesi- 
astical scandal which no Church in Christendom could 
tolerate. The dissolution of the Concordat without 
notice to the Holy See was in the circumstances a dis- 
courteous violation of the diplomatic usages of civilised 
nations. The Separation Law violated the spirit of the 
Concordat in a most dishonourable manner. The 
paltry salaries paid to the French clergy under that 
treaty represented the nation’s shabby compensation 
for the great wealth with which the piety or penitence 
of the pre-revolutionary ages had endowed the Gallican 
Church, and of which the Revolution robbed her. If the 
Concordat was to be dissolved, justice and logic required 
that from a pecuniary point of view the Church should 
be placed again in the same position in which she stood 
in 1789. Practically no doubt this would have been 
impossible, still in view of past guarantees it was the 
duty of the State to make compensation not only to 
the individual clerics but also to the Church as a 
corporate body on a generous scale. Practically 
the Republic offered no compensation whatever to 
the Church, but allowed the ecclesiastical fabrics 
to be leased to associations cultuelles who were to 
be responsible for public worship, and whose ortho- 
doxy was to be vouched not by the bishop of the 
diocese but by a council of state nominated by the 
Jacobin government of France. It ill becomes 
Anglicans, who recall the Welsh Disestablishment de- 
bate and remember the indignation aroused even among 
Liberal Churchmen at Mr. Asquith’s proposal to place 
the Welsh cathedrals under the control of commis- 
sioners, while safeguarding their exclusive use for 
Church services, to blame the Pope for his refusal to ac- 
quiesce in a far more cruel injustice to French Catholics. 
As however it is repeatedly stated in the press that but 
for the Pope the French episcopate would have accepted 
the dishonourable proposal, let the British public know 
that they were absolutely unanimous in rejecting it. 
The only basis in fact for the absurd statement to the con- 
trary is that certain bishops did consider whether it was 
possible to form associations under the Separation Law 
on a canonical basis and that they gave up the attempt 
as hopeless. This week also the absurd fiction has 
been revived that the Pope has in Germany accepted 
the principle of associations cultuelles. This argument 
has been invented almost entirely for English con- 
sumption. In France they know better than to use it. 
The fact is that German Church councils are perfectly 
canonical, for, like English churchwardens, they are 
merely administrators of Church property, not organisers 
or controllers of Church worship. 

But why, say our Erastian journalists, did the Pope 
and the bishops refuse to fall in with M. Briand’s kind 
offer and not legalise Church worship under the law of 
public meetings ? The answer is that to have done so 
would have compromised the whole position of the Pope 
and the Church and at the best have saved the churches 
from desecration only for a year. It may further be 
added that M. Briand’s proposal that a single notice 
should hold good for a year was in itself a counsel 
of lawlessness, and that the Pope has left it to the 
Jacobin Ministry to violate alike the Statute Law and 
the Rights of Man. 

It is a relief to turn from these hypocritical sophistries 
to contemplate the stand of French Catholics. Their atti- 
tude is historically remarkable, for never before in the 
Struggle between the State and the Vatican in France has 
French Catholicism so unanimously ranged itself on the 


side of the Papacy. When Louis XIV. raised the 
standard of Gallicanism against Innocent XI. he could 
count on the aid of Bossuet and the flower of the French 
episcopate. Even Pius VI.’s condemnation of the civil 
constitution did not prevent four bishops and a large 
section of the French clergy from giving their adhesion 
to the religious establishment inaugurated by the 
National Assembly. In the stern contest between 
Pius VII. and Napoleon a large section of the French 
clergy were Imperialists. Why, if there is a grain of 
truth in the allegations of the English supporters of the 
régime of persecution, is no such aid forthcoming to 
M. Clemenceau and his merry men to-day? True the 
French Church may be more Papal in sentiment 
to-day than it was of yore ; but certain recent contro- 
versies, for instance those on Anglican orders and 
Biblical criticism, have revealed the important fact 
that a considerable section of the French priesthood 
is not in sympathy with extreme Ultramontanism. 
Such facts render the solid unity in the Catholic Church 
of France and the united resolution of its members to 
suffer undeserved loss and shameful persecution the 
more impressive. Only an issue of the first moment 
could have united so great a body, hampered as it is 
by Erastian traditions, in so magnificent a protest. In 
its courage lies the best hope for French religion. For 
the time the clouds are black and there seems little 
hope of a popular reaction against Jacobinism in the 
land of S. Louis. From the greater part of Christendom, 
to its shame be it said, there comes but scant sympathy 
with the persecuted Church. History happily may be 
trusted to set the wrong right, and to do a generous 
if tardy justice to the brave men who are fighting the 
battle of religious liberty for the world and are pre- 
serving for France the faith of Christ. 


RETORT COURTEOUS. 


OURTEOUS is not exactly the word we should 
select to describe with nicety the Government’s 
answer to the Lords (we can give up the farce of 
calling it the House of Commons’ answer) ; but by a 
polite euphemism it comes under the retort courteous 
category. It is made in the spirit of a man who flings 
back, with interest, a remark which has wounded his 
susceptibilities. It is of the nature of tit-for-tat ; there 
is nothing of negotiation or parleying in it: still less of 
conciliation. Had the Government avoided the sugges- 
tion of insult, which the course they adopted made it 
impossible for anyone to mistake, we should not com- 
plain of their meeting the Lords’ amendments with a 
direct negative. Had they simply moved that the Lords’ 
amendments be discussed that day three months, the 
Bill would have dropped and there would be an end of 
the business. That would have been an expeditious 
and straightforward course. We certainly could not 
pretend to any surprise that the Government would not 
accept these amendments. They went to the root of 
the real policy, perhaps we should say politics, of the 
Bill. The object of the Bill was to satisfy, by esta- 
blishing nonconformist supremacy in the schools, the 
demand made by the nonconformists in return for their 
services at the last election. The Church of England 
was to be effectually humbled. This of course would 
not be expressed in the Bill in black and white. It 
was not difficult to frame apparently educational 
proposals which must necessarily, though not obvi- 
ously, work to this result. It was also perfectly 
safe to add a number of exceptions which looked 
like concessions to the Church, and so would earn for 
the Government credit for generosity and toleration, 
while in practice they would not work and in effect 
would bring no compensation to the Church at all. 
But when the Lords made these exceptions a reality, 
so that they would be a real boon to denominational 
teaching, the situation changed entirely. That would 
not do at all. It upset the real intention of the Bill. 
It was not likely the nonconformists were going to 
accept in settlement of their claim a share of the 
spoils which did not include the particular prize 
they had set their hearts on What satisfaction 
would it be to them that local authorities should have 
the appointment of teachers, that Church manage- 
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ment should go, that they would no longer have to | 


pay rates for religious teaching they did not approve 


numbers ? They simply would not allow the Govern- 
ment to parley with the Lords; the Prime Minister 


! 


| 
{ 


was in fact shut up to a choice between refusing to | 


discuss the Lords’ amendments or sending them 


back en bloc. Seriatim discussion was out of the | 


question ; it would have looked like having truck with 
the devil; it would have opened the way to detailed 


discussion of the Lords’ amendments, confused by | 


no cross-currents, which would have made _ the 
Government case look even worse than it did, and 
would have unmasked the Bill more brutally than 
ever. We are not surprised that seriatim discussion 


was never dreamt of by the Government. Neither did | 


simple rejection quite answer the purpose; for the 
immediate collapse of the Bill would lose the Govern- 
ment the glorious advantage of being able to say to 
the Lords ‘‘ You did it!” To send the amendments 
back to the Lords in globo was obviously the thing to do : 


it would have a flavour of disrespect, which the | 


average Liberal in the present House of Commons 
would relish, and yet would leave Mr. Birrell free to 
make all sorts of pious professions of desire for 
conciliation and hopes of saving the Bill. He might 
even talk vaguely of further concessions to meet 
the Lords part way. He might safely talk so 
long as he committed himself to nothing, which 
he was careful to do. Did he really expect any 
advances on the Unionist side on the strengtn of 
mere talk of that kind? If he had desired anything 
like a mutual agreement, he would have made it clear 
that his further concessions were genuine, as Lord 
Balcarres effectively pointed out. He could have done 


this without showing his hand in any way prejudicial to | 


a settlement. But the whole thing was too transparent 
to be taken seriously as an approach to the Opposition. 
Mr. Balfour met it in the spirit it deserved. We are 
very glad he spoke so straightly, declining to be im- 
posed on by unctuous words that did not contain a 
single tangible concession. He will hardly be much 
upset by Mr. Asquith’s ponderous denunciation in the 
true old Adelphi style. ‘‘Thou art the man.” Mr. 


responsibility blithely enough. Out of the House, 
** Don’t be a fool, Harry” would be all the answer 
required, and, we can quite believe, would be all the 
answer given. Is Mr. Asquith aware how portentous 
he is getting? He retains all his old solemnity but 
there is not the old force behind it. What is quenching 
the fire ? 

This last Commons debate makes it plainer than 
ever that the Bill rests on no principle at all; solely 
on policy. It was born in repudiation of Mr. Birrell’s 
representations as to all-round facilities, representations 
which did much to obtain the majority which the Govern- 
ment used to pass the Bill. It is not an honest unde- 
nominational Bill, for it makes exceptions of various 
descriptions to the undenominational principle, excep- 
tions resting on no principle whatever, purely opportunist. 
It does not abolish tests for teachers. It sanctions 
tests for teachers in Clause 4 schools ; it contemplates 
them in all the other schools. Lord Robert Cecil, in 
one of the best speeches in the debate, pointed out that 
if a teacher is to give Cowper-Temple instruction his 
competency must be tested, as Mr. Birrell has expressly 
admitted; and that must mean inquiry as to his 
religious views. Either the authority who engages the 
teacher will be indifferent and will allow a man to 
give instruction in religions in which he has no belief 
(a thing that has happened in Board schools) ; or the 
candidate will be tested as to his religious knowledge 
and position. Religious tests for teachers can be 
abolished only by abolishing religious teaching. 

What hope could there be of any compromise based 
on this Bill lasting? Undenominationalists, seeing 
schools surviving here and there in which denomina- 
tional teaching was still given, the last points of a 
submerged continent standing out mid hungry waves, 
would never rest till they had whelmed them all. On 
the other hand Churchmen would never acquiesce in 
such a settlement ; they would use every post left to 


had lost. 
(a useful grievance, but nothing else) if children were | 
still to receive effective Church teaching in large | 


them as a vantage-ground for recovering what they 

If the Bill were passed, a further Education 
Bill by the next Conservative Government would be an 
absolute certainty. Anyone who thinks this Bill would 
lead to peace and quiet is living in a fool’s paradise, 
Vile damnum were the only possible description of the 
dropping of this Bill. 


PLURAL AND OTHER VOTING. 


B he summary rejection of the Plural Voting Bill by 

the House of Lords will please all who desire to. 
have honesty of purpose and method in legislation. 
A useless piece of patchwork, it has been forced 
through the Commons solely by the weight of brute 
numbers. Mr. Harcourt’s one recommendation in its 
favour was that well-worn platitude of an instalment of 
reform, a particularly cynical plea when the only object 
of the Bill is disfranchisement. Even if, under the 
present condition of registration law, the catch phrase 
of “one man one vote” could logically be held to apply, 
the means provided for carrying out the principle are so 
cumbersome and irritating as to remind one—as Lord 
St. Aldwyn put it—of comic opera. The simple pro- 
hibition of voting in more than one constituency 
already in force for borough and county council elec- 
tions is thoroughly understood by voters and might 
easily be extended to Parliamentary elections. Why, 
then, an impossible set of regulations for choosing 
a constituency beforehand? So complicated are the 
rules that the unfortunate pluralist, through misad- 
venture, runs a serious risk of being left without a 
vote at all. Practical men of both parties, whatever 
they think of plural voting, are agreed that the Bill as 
sent up from the Commons was quite unworkable. 

But undoubtedly the main objection to the Bill is its 
pettifogging character in face of the glaring anomalies 


| in our existing franchise and registration law. It is 


childish to talk of redressing so-called inequalities 
between individuals as long as constituencies are 
allowed to remain in their present inequitable distribu- 


' tion. The disproportion in representation between 
| Ireland and the rest of the United Kingdom is now so 


| patent that it needs only to be stated, nor is the English 
Balfour we have no doubt will accept this dreadful | 


voter’s sense of injustice lessened when he reviews the 
frankly selfish and hostile attitude of the Irish party in 
Parliament. In England, too,. considerations of history 
can no longer be allowed to give small and decayed 
places such as Bury S. Edmunds or Durham eleven 
times the voting power of, say, Walthamstow or 
Romford. We have never advocated a mere counting 
of heads, as it is inevitable and right that consideration 
of interests and locality should also come into play ; but 
the recent great increases of population in such areas 
as the London outer ring and the industrial portions of 
the north of England and the south-west of Scotland 
cannot be noted without realising how inadequate is 
their representation in Parliament compared with the 
rest of the country. Moreover, it is interesting to note 
also that, just at the time when the Government desires 
to disfranchise a large body of the most intelligent and 
substantial citizens of the State, a chance application 
of the law of landlord and tenant to registration cases 
has resulted in the enfranchisement of thousands of 
the poorest and most ignorant part of the population, 
hitherto, by Parliamentary design, kept off the register. 
The results of this so-called latch-key decision deserve 
careful study. The qualification of a lodger is a clear 
ten pounds a year, while the value of an inhabitant 
occupier’s tenement is immaterial. Within recent years 
the poorer class of workers has increasingly taken to 
the one, two or three rooms of tenement houses, in 
most of which the landlord resides on the premises ; 


and until the test case his presence was thought to imply 


such a control as made the tenants, in law, lodgers. 
Most of the roms being let for less than ten pounds a 
year, none of these people had votes. Suddenly tt 
occurred to a party agent to argue that the landlord's 
control was not of such a nature as to prevent these 
tenements being regarded, for registration purposes, aS 
separate houses. This view has been upheld and the 
lodgers have become occupiers, and thus entitled to the 
franchise. In Devonport alone, whence the test case 
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came, 2,000 of these voters have been added to the 
register, and similar increases in London and other 
large industrial centres have been in proportion. This 
alteration has intensified the hardship lodgers suffer, 
as on change of lodgings they lose their qualification 
and are struck off the register, while an occupier 
retains his vote by the fiction of ‘‘ successive occupa- 
tion” if he remains anywhere within the limits of county 
or borough. The remedy—and it is greatly needed— 
is the assimilation of the two franchises. 

An ugly aspect of this attempt to disfranchise intel- 
ligence which has especially angered many of us is 
its indirect attack on University representation. The 
University constituencies obviously would have been 
reduced to very small dimensions, and then with the 
advent of a redistribution scheme swept away alto- 
gether. It is almost superfluous to urge the value 
of these seats in modern-day politics; and it need 
only be said that without them the valuable and dis- 
interested services of men like Lecky, Stokes and 
Jebb would never be available. In any case Uni- 
versity representation cannot be allowed to remain 
as it is, for the existing franchise is founded mainly 
on the power of a graduate to pay the fees suffi- 
cient to qualify him for membership of the Senate 
or Convocation. The franchise is one of intellect, 
and therefore graduation might perhaps be suffi- 
cient qualification. The Scotch graduates are better 
off as their Universities have no B.A. degree, the 
students proceeding at once to the M.A., and so 
on to the register. And the old Universities must 
strongly support the claims of the Northern, Yorkshire 
and Midland Universities for consideration in any future 
scheme of redistribution. Under such an altered 
scheme of University representation the seats might be 
saved even if plural voting were abolished, as the 
extended franchise would place on the register thou- 
sands of young graduates who for the first few years 
of their careers, as medicals, schoolmasters, curates, 
engineers or what not, seldom remain sufficiently long 
in one place to qualify for any local constituency. After 
all perhaps the best commentary on the ‘‘ one man, one 
vote” cry is the fact that if parties in the House of 
Commons were constituted in proportion to the votes 
cast at the general election, the Opposition would have 
at least a hundred more members. And yet the Plural 
Voting Bill is directed solely against supporters of the 
Opposition! Could anything be more unfair ? 


TUBES AND LONDON TRAFFIC. 


te opening of the Great Northern, Piccadilly and 
Brompton Railway from Hammersmith to Fins- 
bury Park means more than the mere provision 
of railway facilities along what is one of the most 
important routes in London. It marks a further stage 
in a system of underground railways, co-ordinated 
with and, as far as circumstances admit, auxiliary to 
existing means of transit. The advance is best seen 
by comparison with ideas of forty years ago. When 
a Select Committee in 1863 recommended the Inner 
Circle and advised that no railways should in future 
be allowed within its ambit, a competent solution 
was thought to have been found for the problem of 
London railways. But in those days there was no con- 
ception of a modern city’s requirements of means for 
locomotion. Suburban railways terminating at the 
fringe of central London with a circumferential railway 
to distribute passengers round its periphery was the 
accepted ideal of a system of rapid transit. 
Circumstances have not since favoured a much more 
liberal policy. The difficulties of financing the original 
Metropolitan Railway authorised in 1854 from Bishop’s 
Road to Farringdon Street well-nigh proved insuper- 
able after six years’ fruitless efforts. Nor was sub- 
sequent experience more reassuring. The construction 
of the remainder of the Circle, opened eastwards to 
Aldersgate in 1865, Bishopsgate 1875 and Aldgate 
1876 and westwards from Paddington to South 
Kensington in 1868, in each case showed a rapidly 
increasing cost in the price of land, materials and 


labour. Railways of the shallow type were seen to be 
utterly impracticable in central London, on financial 
grounds, if on none other. 

It was then that tube railways were held out as a 
hope. There was an immediate plethora of schemes— 
no attempt at co-ordination, but every one for his own. 
The Central London which was finally authorised in 
1891, and opened in 1900, was the first intra-urban 
railway ad:nitted within the girdle of the Inner Circle. 
Two other intra-urban railways were sanctioned in 
1893, also as isolated enterprises, the Baker Street and 
Waterloo and the Charing Cross, Euston and Hamp- 
stead, on routes to give connexions first advocated in 
1863, and there were that year certain other schemes. 
In 1897 the Brompton and Piccadilly Circus was 
sanctioned from South Kensington to Piccadilly Circus, 
and in the same year the Great Northern and Strand 
from Finsbury Park to Aldwych. The outlook did not 
promise an efficient and co-ordinated system worthy of 
the metropolis. 

Dwindling traffic and reduction of rates to meet 
Central London competition soon roused the District 
line to action. Its salvation plainly lay in electrification 
and in gaining access to central business London. To 
obtain this it secured control of the adjacent Brompton 
and Piccadilly line, but, in spite of such aids of the 
destitute as pre-debenture stock, had been unable by 
the end of 1900 to raise the necessary funds. Such 
was the state of things attending the inception of the 
scheme of which the new line is part. 

Thus the burden of co-ordinating London traffic has so 
far been left to the County Council and private enter- 
prise, and the whole problem of London traffic is mainly 
one of securing unification. The late Commission 
showed that facilities for locomotion of three kinds 
are essential, namely, short and long distance intra- 
urban and suburban. In the provision of these, 
tramways and other street vehicles, underground and 
ordinary railways can, if properly systematised, 
each play a definite part. Short-distance intra-urban 
traffic the Commission thought will inevitably fall to 
surface conveyances. Scarcely anyone takes the 
Central London to travel from Bond Street to Oxford 
Circus ; he is secured by the convenient omnibus. There 
comes however the stage when such convenience is 
entirely overshadowed by the slowness of passage 
through crowded streets, the stage called by the Com- 
mission that of long-distance intra-urban movement. 
The handling of such traffic is the peculiar function of 
the underground tube railway. Nor does the introduc- 
tion of motor-omnibuses permanently affect the ques- 
tion. Suburban traffic is a traffic essentially created 
and seldom found existent. It is called into being by 
facilities of transit being comprehensively provided 
throughout suburban districts, coupled with means 
of expeditious conveyance through the outskirts into 
the centre of the City and effective means of dis- 
tribution in the central districts. With one or two 
exceptions main-line railways are insufficient for the 
purpose. They are deficient in means of terminal 
distribution, especially in London, where they stop 
short on the fringe of the central area. Tube railways 
furnish the urban distribution facilities required, and 
if extended as surface railways into the suburban dis- 
tricts, as is proposed in the case of the Charing Cross, 
Euston, and Hampstead Railway, or linked up with 
suburban tramways, as in the case of the new railway, 
provide effectively for suburban collection and terminal 
diffusion. 

There has from the first been a continuous endeavour 
to provide such facilities on the part of the newline. The 
first move was in 1goo, when the Metropolitan District 
Electric Traction Company was formed to finance and 
carry out electrification of the District and secure that 
line an access to the hub of London, the district around 


| Piccadilly. But the incompleteness of that proposal as an 


independent scheme was apparent from the outset. The 
region of Piccadilly was entirely cut off from the rest 
of London. Communication obviously was required 
northerly and westerly in the direction of Paddington, 
Euston, and King’s Cross, and southerly to Charing 
Cross. It so happened that the Baker Street and 
Waterloo, the Charing Cross, Euston and Hampstead, 
and the Great Northern and Strand Railways, previously 
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authorised as independent schemes, were still hung up 
for want of funds. The Metropolitan District Trac- 
tion Company naturally saw the possibilities of co- 
ordinating these and the District into a unified system, 
but apparently found the task beyond their powers. 
So it was that, with their immense financial resources, 
the firm of Speyer Brothers were induced to take the 
matter up, and to form the Underground Electric 
Railways Company. After much opposition authority 
was obtained to link up the Piccadilly and Brompton 
from Piccadilly with the Great Northern and Strand at 
Holborn, thus providing a through route from South 
Kensington to Finsbury Park under the name of the 
Great Northern Piccadilly and Brompton Railway. 
Arrangements were made to connect that line at South 
Kensington with the Deep Level District authorised in 
1897 and extend the latter to Hammersmith, connecting 
en route with each station of the District and at Hammer- 
smith with the London United Tramways, of which in 
anticipation control had been acquired. 

The function of the present instalment of this great 
scheme thus appears to be to provide the western suburbs 
of London, served by the District and London United 
Tramways, with facilities whereby residents will be 
collected by the fast and frequent electric suburban 
services of the tramways and the District. They will 
then be booked through and transferred to the new 
line and rapidly distributed throughout the central area. 
To the growing suburban districts around Finsbury 
Park similar facilities are afforded. The traffic that 
will be immediately reaped offers no criterion of the 
benefit to London. Such traffic at first is traffic largely 
diverted from other routes. But the western suburbs 
are day by day developing, extending and absorbing 
a steady aggregation of population. The amount of 
building in those districts is prodigious, and while 
this is so central London is steadily depopulating. 
Nor will the experience of western and northern 
suburb building in London under the influence of the 
new line be different from that of New York, Boston 
and other great cities. The primary result of the 
new railway will therefore be to throw open to central 
Londoners a vast area immediately available for sub- 
urban residence. The line also offers most valuable 
facilities to intra-urban traffic. No districts in London 
have so suffered from want of efficient connexion with 
the region of Piccadilly as Earl's Court and South and 
West Kensington. The potential journeys per capita 
per annum of the inhabitants of these districts are 
the highest perhaps in London. And if one may judge 
by the statistics of the Royal Commission the new 
railway may anticipate a progressive traffic between 
Piccadilly and the rapidly developing precincts of Fins- 
bury Park. But the full measure of effectiveness of 
the new link in London means of transit will only be 
brought home to Londoners when the entire scheme of 
underground railways of which it forms a part is fully 
opened up to traffic. 


INSIDE THE HOUSE. 
(By a CONSERVATIVE MEMBER.) 


“THE week has been one of very unusual interest. 
No unofficial member on either side was able to 
conjecture until the last moment what course the 
Government proposed to adopt in reference to the 
Lords’ amendments on Education. It was known on 
the one hand that the Government was passionately 
desirous of compromise, and on the other that the 
temper of free church and Welsh members rendered 
the attempt one of quite extraordinary delicacy. The 
decision to reject the amendments en bloc was on the 
whole a necessary one, for there can be little doubt that 
a detailed discussion would have involved protracted 
and bitter debate. And no one appreciated more clearly 
than Mr. Birrell the constant dangers to which he would 
be exposed between the party of compromise on the 
one hand and the intransigeants on the other. The 
success of the en bloc method of treatment really 
depended upon the Irish attitude, and we were soon 
made aware that the Nationalists, with the exception of 
Mr. Healy, had been squared. Mr. Birrell rose on 


Monday in a crowded House to explain the Govern- 
ment proposals. Looking behind him at the serried, 
crowds of ministerialists, marking how they overflowed 
beyond the gangway, behind the bar, and even on the 
Labour and Irish benches, one reflected how incalcu- 
lable were the cross-currents at work, how undisciplined 
the majority, how inscrutable even now the future of 
this ill-starred measure. Mr. Birrell’s speech as a Par. 
liamentary performance must be pronounced worthy of 
the occasion. It was tactful, courageous and good- 
humoured, and it was above all extraordinarily ingenious, 
If the Bill must go, the Government is determined to 
throw the blame on the Lords. To have returned it. 
unamended and with no expressed readiness to accept 
any degree of amendment would have made this diffi- 
cult. The necessity therefore arose of indicating the 
points on which compromise might be possible. And 
while the indication was in progress Mr. Perks sat like 
a lay preacher with a grievance, exuding moral recti- 
tude, behind Mr. Birrell, while the presence of Messrs. 
Redmond and Dillon opposite served as a reminder 
that further concessions in Clause 4 were unavoidable. 
It says much for Mr. Birrell’s resource that he satisfied 
the Irish without actually causing Mr. Perks a seizure, 
and that he almost put a plausible colour on the pro-. 
posal to send the Bill back to the Lords without defi- 
nitely committing the Government to accept one single 
amendment. Mr. Balfour, brilliant on Tuesday, was 
not at his best on Monday. His delivery was more 
ineffective and halting than usual and his speech lacked 
the fire and verve which rallied the party on the follow- 
ing day. On Tuesday and Wednesday until the very 
closing stages the debate in the House left an unreal 
impression upon the mind. Mr. Healy’s acidly delivered 
comments filled the House for twenty minutes and were 
loudly cheered from our benches, but the interest had 
passed from the House to the political ‘‘ wayside inn” 
in which settlements of high matters are made. There 
was report of interviews between the Premier and the 
Primate, and it was even rumoured that influence had 
been exerted from a more exalted quarter. There- 
fore on Wednesday when the debate was resumed 
it may be deliberately stated that no one in the House 
knew definitely what was to be the outcome. The 
Prime Minister was unequivocally conciliatory. Mr. 
Dillon sat disingenuously on the fence and babbled 
idly of active resistance while he helped to destroy the 
amendments which alone might avoid the occasion for 
such a step. Isolated features in the debate revealed 
in a flash the motives for much which at first seemed 
obscure. Mr. Horridge, who received the Roman 
Catholic vote in his Manchester constituency, tried to 
avoid a day of reckoning by voting to except Clause 4 
from the wholesale rejection. Mr. Walsh, the Labour 
member, made an appeal to the Government on behalf 
of the Church of England which might have come 
from the lips of a Cecil. The influence of Lancashire 
was indeed beginning to be felt. The debate was 
wound up by Mr. Birrell in a speech which was again 
worthy of the occasion, though we might have been 
spared the bad taste of his public-house gibe. Once 
again he pleaded for compromise, extending in vague 
language his earlier proposals so as to cover the 
teacher disability under Clause 3, but once again he 
neither gave nor offered a line of security nor a word 
of guarantee. When Mr. Balfour rose it was felt 
that the crisis had at last developed. Had the Arch- 
bishop, the Duke of Devonshire, and the party of 
compromise generally carried the day, had the proposed 
concessions been drafted and agreed in a neutral room, 
or was the answer to be war? In half a dozen sen- 
tences the die was cast, and the Bill, humanly speak- 
ing, is lost. Controversy will rage keenly round the 
authorship of the destruction, but there can be 
little doubt that Mr. Balfour’s attitude will com- 


mand the almost unanimous support of the Conserva-. 


tive party. Many of us would not shrink from the 
charge of having destroyed the Bill. Let us recapitu- 
late those points which to the private member on our 
side of the House seem to be decisive on the question 
of tactics. 

1. The Government introduce a Bill which is grossly 
unfair to the Church of England and the Church of 
Rome. Roman Catholics in England are unanimous 
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against the measure although the Irish time-server in 
the House of Commons has been bought by a legisla- 
tive consideration to support the Government at the 
critical point. 

2. The Lords have largely amended the Bill, and the 
Government have refused to consider these amendments 
in detail, thus raising the constitutional issue between 
the Houses which has slumbered since the Home Rule 
crisis. 

3. The Government dare not go to the country upon 
the issue. 

Why, asks the Conservative private member, in these 
circumstances should we help the Ministry out of 
their dilemma? The Government has drawn a larger 
cheque in favour of the political dissenter than the bank 
will honour. Shall we find security or lend them a 
name? On an issue like the present a Ministry, as 
Macaulay said of the Crown, must yield, must abdicate, 
or must fight. To yield the Government is not allowed ; 
to abdicate it is not disposed, and on this battle ground 
it cannot and will not fight. Let us as a party yield no 
particle of our advantage. Our tactics in the House 
and out of it must be the ‘“‘ offensive-defensive ” ; our 
motto ‘* toujours de l’audace”’. 


THE CITY. 


HE detail work in connection with the mid-monthly 
settlement has largely occupied the attention of 
members of the Stock Exchange during the past week, 
and as the current account will be broken into by the 
Christmas holidays it is hardly likely to be very active. 
In practice the concluding account of the year is 
generally made the occasion to clean up various odds 
and ends of business which have accumulated during 
the preceding nine months, as brokers and jobbers 
endeavour as far as possible to start the new year with 
a balance-sheet free from small outstanding commit- 
ments. Apart from the American railroad section 
there has been no particular feature, but just at the 
moment when it seemed impossible to avoid a break in 
prices owing to the money squeeze in New York—call 
money having advanced to 35 per cent.—the ever- 
obliging Mr. Secretary Shaw came ‘to the rescue by 
purchasing $10,000,000 of Government bonds, deposit- 
ing the equivalent money in various national banks 
throughout the United States. We observe that 
Mr. Schiff, partner of Kuhn, Loeb and Co., who made 
a strong speech a few months ago as to the danger over- 
hanging the money markets of the United States 
whilst the existing inadequate currency laws remain 
unaltered, has again spoken very forcibly on the 
subject. He draws attention to the fact that 
the present conditions give absolute power to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, quite irrespective of the 
requirements for trade purposes or other financial 
operations. The situation may be easily understood 
by a comparison between the Government practice in 
this country and that obtaining in the United States. 
In England the revenue from taxation is paid into the 
Bank of England as it is collected, and simultaneously 
becomes available for loans to the market, the incon- 
venience therefore—as far as the market is concerned— 
being reduced to a minimum ; in America the taxes are 
paid in the Treasury offices and are retained by that 
department until it pleases the Government to ease the 
stringency which automatically and periodically arises 
from the withdrawal of currency from the general 
public either directly or through the banks. Mr. Schiff’s 
contention, which has the support of the bankers, is 
that the revenue should be lodged with the national 
banks as it is received and the banks allowed to issue 
notes against such deposits on terms to be arranged 
with the Government, thus regulating and controlling 
the currency. But whilst all financial authorities agree 
that some action must be taken, the Secretary does 
not appear to be very keen on tackling this, doubt- 
less, complicated question, and meanwhile the pro- 
Sperity of the United States has simply run away 
from the currency machinery, with the result that 
the London money market is living in a state of nervous 
apprehension that the stock of gold here may be further 
awn upon. 


The Consol market has been interested in the reply 
made by Mr. Asquith a few days ago when asked to 
explain why the British funds should stand at a rela- 
tively lower price than Canadian Government securities, 
as although the points made by the Chancellor are 
correct he omitted to mention that one of the chief 
reasons for the difference is that a sinking fund is in 
operation for the Canadian issues, and whilst the sinking 
fund for Consols remains in abeyance the great prop 
to the market is missing. The proposal made by a 
member of Parliament that future issues of colonial 
stocks should be refused the rank of trustee stocks 
for the purpose of strengthening the quotation for 
Consols is thoroughgoing, but even if such action 
would have the desired effect it is not possible under 
the existing laws governing the issue of loans on behalf 
of our colonies. 

There have been several new issues during the week, 
but they have been generally of a speculative nature 
with the exception of the Fairfield Shipbuilding and 
Engineering Company 5 per cent. ‘‘A” Mortgage 
Debenture stock for po which appears to be a 
well-secured and conservative investment. The new 
issue is at par and redeemable in 1956, being subject 
to the existing 45 per cent. stock for a further 
£250,000, and the proceeds are to be applied to 
redeem £80,000 second Debenture stock and to pro- 
vide funds for payment of the interest which has been 
acquired in the Coventry Ordnance Works as well as to 
allow for the extensions at the Fairfield Works. The 
value of the assets specifically secured against the 
entire debenture issue is £567,482 without taking into 
consideration an additional £90,000 expended on the 
works out of profits. The average profits for the past 
five years are £149,992, by which it will be seen that 
the interest on the debenture debt is covered many 
times over. 

Two colonial enterprises of more than usual interest 
are the companies formed to work the Victoria Falls 
Rower in South Africa and the Berry United Deep Leads, 
Limited, formed to acquire certain deep lead properties 
in Victoria, Australia. Subscriptions to the Berry 
United are invited to provide £ 100,000 working capital. 
The main feature of the Victoria Falls Enterprise is the 
generation by hydraulic power of electrical energy at its 
natural source, and its transmission for the development 
of South Africa generally. The capital is 43,000,000 ; 
the subscriptions invited on the present issue being 
41,625,000. For South Africa the success of the com- 
pany will have inestimable economic consequences. 
The Victoria Falls are two and a half times as high as 
Niagara and nearly twice as wide, and Niagara is said 
to provide employment for three-quarters of a million 
of skilled workers. 

A fortnight ago we commented on the great increase 
in capital invested in Siberian mining companies during 
the past year and drew attention to the fact that the 
market valuation of these companies in the aggregate 
was probably much inflated. Hardly a week passes 
without a fresh syndicate or company appearing in the 
arena heralded by furious bidding on the part of the 
‘*jobber” engaged for the purpose of introducing the 
shares. We should not again refer to the matter except 
that there is reason for believing that the public are 
beginning to be attracted by the activity in Siberian 
companies, and unless care is taken it is highly 
probable that a repetition of the deplorable losses 
occasioned by speculation in the shares of many South 
African companies which were ‘‘ introduced” to the 
public will take place. It is of course quite simple to 
argue that the people who buy shares of this class 
deserve to run the risk of losing their money, and as 
far as the hardened speculator in the City is concerned, 
it is probably a gamble entered into with open eyes. 
But the mischief lies in the insidious manner in which 
persons in the provinces who are quite ignorant of the 
circumstances are drawn into the net. We strongly 
advise any who may be inclined to buy, owing pos- 
sibly to the glowing accounts appearing in certain 
newspapers, to make inquiry of a respectable stock- 
broker before acting. We have a memorandum relating 
to a company of the description we indicate lying before 
us now, and we do not doubt that before long the 
shares will be boomed, in the usual totally unwarranted 
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fashion, on the flimsy generalities contained in the 
statement. 

The recent improvement in brewery stocks has been 
very marked, and as far as Messrs. Ind, Coope and Co. 
are concerned the rise in quotations has a substantial 
foundation in the fact that during the current financial 
year the amount owing by the Company to depositors 
has been reduced by £80,000. The amount owing 
in 1904 was £330,000, 1905 £240,000, and 1906 
£160,000, thus showing a steady and continuous 
reduction. The Company further announce that they 
propose to deal with the outstanding deposits by means 
of the issue of premium bonds carrying 5 per cent. 
interest and redeemable at 103 over a period of ten 
years. 


INSURANCE: THE INCOME-TAX REPORT. 


“[ HERE are various questions connected with in- 

surance in the Report of the Select Committee on 
Income-tax. It will be remembered that the report 
suggests that the incomes on which abatement is 
granted should be extended from the present limit of 
£700 up to perhaps £1,000, and considers various 
methods by which the owners of large incomes shall be 
taxed at a rate which is higher than the nominal rate of 
the tax. The report also gives some calculations by 
Sir Henry Primrose as to the equivalent of the estate 
duties in the form of an annual tax. 

One point that naturally arises is that if the owners 
of large incomes pay an extra tax the benefits to them 
from the rebate allowed on premiums paid for life 
assurance would be even larger than they are at 
present. We have pointed out in previous articles the 
contrast between investment in life assurance and 
investment in stocks and shares, showing that in the 
latter case the nominal yield from interest is reduced by 
income-tax to the extent at present of 5 per cent. of the 
rate of interest, while in life assurance on the other 
hand a net investment of £100 as a life assurance 
premium buys from the insurance company the 
assurance appropriate to a payment of £105 55., since 
£5 5s. would be allowed in rebate of tax. This double 
gain in life assurance as compared with ordinary 
investment amounts to a substantial sum under the 
present regulations, and the higher the tax the greater 
the gain. If some method of charging a higher tax 
upon large incomes is adopted it would seem inevitable 
that the present regulations in regard to abatements on 
account of premiums paid for life assurance would apply 
to the higher rate of tax, in which case the gain from 
life assurance as compared with other investments would 
become very great indeed. 

Sir Henry Primrose calculated that the Estate Duties, 
if supposed to be paid by an annual tax, would amount 
to 6d. in the pound on estates yielding an income of 
from £40 to £400, to 1s.in the pound on incomes from 

4,000 to £6,000, and to nearly 15. 4d. on incomes of 

»40,000 and upwards. It is interesting to compare 
these figures with the annual cost of a life assurance 
policy which would provide the amount of the Estate 
Duties at death. So far as we can follow Sir Henry 
Primrose’s figures it seems clear that life assurance 
enables Death Duties to be provided at a very much 
smaller cost than he calculates. Even if a man comes 
into possession of estates at a comparatively advanced 
age, and effects his assurance at that time, the cost 
works out at less than Sir Heary estimates, while the 
annual cost to those who enter into possession at the 
age of thirty or forty is comparatively very small. 

As a means of providing for Death Duties at a very 
low annual cost, by far the most effective plan would 
seem to be for the life of the heir to be insured as 
soon as he is born. Ordinary policies of this kind 
provide that in the event of death before the age of 
twenty-one the premiums paid are returned ; but after 
twenty-one the sum assured is paid at death, the low 
premium commenced in childhood continuing unaltered 
until death. Of course in some cases the heir may 
come into possession as a minor, and die while still 
under the age of twenty-one, in which case a policy of 
this exact kind would be of no use. It would however 
be perfectly possible to obtain a quotation from a life 


office providing for the return of premiums with the 
addition of interest in the event of death before entering 
on possession of the estate, and the assurance would 
only come into force for the full amount when pos- 
session was entered upon. Such a policy as we have 
described, with the sum assured payable only at death 
after succession to the estates, would provide the neces- 
sary duties at a very small cost. 


COMFORT FOR THE ACADEMIC. 


WONDER that the old-fashioned music-halls, 
which still exist, are not more frequented by 
persons of academic temper. For only there does an 
esthetic tradition linger. Only there do you find an 
homogeneous ‘‘school” thriving. Only there is 
originality not striven after, and is eccentricity, in the 
strict sense of that word, repressed. 

Ten years ago, academic persons could still draw 
comfort from daily journalism. If they did not exactly 
know what the morning newspaper would say, they 
did know exactly how the morning newspaper would 
say it. There was a tone, a form, a hard-and-fast 
tradition. These things are gone, and the great aim of 
all the morning papers is to be as unlike one another, 
and even as unlike themselves, as they possibly can be. 
You never know where you are with them. They 
themselves never know where they are with you. They 
are certainly more amusing than they used to be; 
but they are not, I confess, so admirable as works of 
art. In every age, for every art, the supply of strong 
original artists, capable of doing fine work indepen- 
dently of their fellows, is smaller far than the supply 
of duffers who, if they are to produce passable work, 
must be trained by strict discipline to conformity with 
some approved pattern. In the daily newspapers of 
ten years ago, by reason of their fixed monotony, 
obvious dufferdom did not exist. Nowadays the 
duffers are rampant and unrestrained, naked and 
unashamed ; and of the strong original talent, which 
is likewise let loose, there is not a sufficient supply to 
redress the balance. But hardly would the most 
academic of my friends care to read at breakfast a 
ten-year-old newspaper, however soothing it may have 
been to him at breakfast ten years ago. 

Nor could he ‘‘lose himself”, nowadays, in a three- 
volume novel. He could, at any old book-shop, buy 
for a few pence a whole stack of three-volume novels 
by forgotten writers, knowing that wherever he dipped 
he would find the same solid workmanship in construc- 
tion and in style, the same situations and characters, 
the same determination to be unremarkable at all 
hazards. There were no really bad novels in those 
days. The duffers were all working meekly under 
discipline—meekly and well. They were doing very 
carefully a thing for which there were certain fixed 
rules. Obeying these rules, they could not go wrong. 
Yet the academic person does not ferret out their 
works. He cannot shake off the bonds of the present. 
It is not enough for him that the past was glorious. 
He wants the present to be equally so. He studies the 
publishers’ lists, and, through his circulating library, 
makes timid raids into contemporary novels, hoping to 
discern in them the gleam of a common denominator— 
the glimmer of a tradition, of a school, to come ; and 
always he withdraws quickly from that dark tumult of 
highly original incompetence. : 

He adventures himself among the art-dealers, and 
finds that the ‘‘ one-man shows” are almost as inter- 
nally multifarious in ambition as are the shows of this 
or that society. Nowhere is the lack of any unifying 
principle more apparent to him than in Burlington 
House -itself. With bowed head, he retreats to 
Trafalgar Square, and, in the this-ian or that-ese room 
of the National Gallery, feasts his eyes on the work of 
masters who submitted with so good a grace to the 
very bonds in which the duffers worked ; and rejoices 
that the work of the duffers is, by reason of those 
bonds, so often worthy to hang with the work of the 
masters. And then the darkness of the present is b 
contrast the more inspissated for my academic friend, 
and the antique masterpieces swim before him in a 


mist of tears. 
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So he dines well and goes to a theatre. Probably it 
js some years since he visited a theatre. He remembers 
the dear old stock-companies—the heavy father, the 
walking gentleman, the juvenile lead, and the rest, all 
doing their work so capably, in accord to certain rigid 
conventions. He remembers the orotund school of 
Shakespearian acting, in which the most insignificant 
mime spouted the verse with as regular and forthright 
an emphasis as did a Hamlet or Othello. He remem- 
bers also the agonies he suffered, in more recent 
years, through the vanishing of that tradition and the 
consequent gallimaufry of personal styles. Genius, he 
may go so far as to admit, is all the better for free- 
dom. But, he insists, you don’t get more than one or 
two geniuses in one theatrical company, and discipline 
is essential to the rest. That is why he, by nature 
an ardent playgoer, has so long shunned the theatre. 
But the other day he heard that Mr. Tree had founded 
adramatic academy for young ladies and gentlemen ; 
and, knowing that we live in an age of quick develop- 
ments, my academic friend thinks that the whole stage 
may already be over-run by well-disciplined, con- 
gruously mannered actors and actresses. So he pays 
his money and he takes his chance, and presently the 
footlights are swimming before him in a mist of tears. 

But with what ‘‘a hard, gem-like flame”, as of 
well-tended candles before a shrine, would the foot- 
lights of an old-fashioned music-hall be lucent for 
him! In the modern music-hall he would approve 
the precision of the acrobats, and of the cinemato- 
graph, and of the performing dogs. But the cine- 
matograph has no tradition to dignify it; and even 
the performing dogs and the acrobats are constantly 
introducing new tricks. Besides, a variety show has, 
as is implied by its very name, no cohesion. It is 
a lawless growth, and my friend would dislike it. 
But there is no lawlessness in the music-halls to which 
{ direct him. Geographically, I admit, they are 
“eccentric”, nestling, for the most part, nearly where 
the four-mile radius impinges the circumference. But 
spiritually they are very much, as Mr. Matthew Arnold 
would have said, ‘‘of the centre”. I have written 
about them more than once in this REview, and I am 
afraid that what I wrote was not of a kind to tempt the 
academically-minded towards them. For, if my memory 
serves me, I dwelt rather on the ugliness and the 
vulgarity of the performance than on any other aspect 
of it. I cannot, alas, say that the performance is not 
ugly and vulgar. But I can add, handsomely, and 
with conviction, that the performance is always good. 
{ do not say that it is perfectly even. Not even the 
this-ian or that-ese room of the National Gallery shows 
an absolute level of accomplishment. As I have hinted, 
one can discriminate there the masterpieces from the 
works of painters who, but for the system under 
which they worked, would have been duffers. Simi- 
larly, there are in the old-fashioned music-halls 
male and female ‘‘stars” who outshine the others; 
but, similarly again, there are no duffers. Genius and 
mediocrity work here within the bounds of the same 
traditional conventions. Subject-matter, philosophy, 
manner, make-up, method of voice, everything is 
inexpugnably established. The tiro finds all his 
work patterned ready for him. He has only to do, to 
the best of his ability, what everyone else has been 
doing, and is doing. There is nothing for him to 
invent: he has only to reproduce; and, when, with a 
little patience, he has mastered that simple trick, be- 
hold an artist ripe for the stage! If there were no school 
for him, if he were trying, at the outset, to find his 
own expression for something in his own soul, he 
would belike be groping and fumbling helplessly for 
years, even if he were a genius. And if he zs a genius, 
and really has something of his own to express, he 
will in course of time manage to express that some- 
thing, well enough, despite the limitations by which in 
the meantime he will have been saved from ignominy. 

This, I take it, is a theory which my academic friend 
would apply to all the arts. Let him hasten, then, 
with glad footsteps to the one kind of place where in 

days he may see the theory worked out in 
Practice. MAX BEERBOHM. 


A GLANCE AT SOME OF THE SMALLER 
GALLERIES. 


R. WILLIAM NICHOLSON, who contributes 
I nothing this year to the Society of Twelve’s 
exhibition, is showing a little collection of his paintings 
on the other side of Bond Street, at Mr. Paterson’s 
gallery. Mr. Nicholson’s pictures always tell in a 
miscellaneous exhibition, with their firm silhouettes and 
well-spaced design. He always knows what he wants 
to do, and keeps within his purposed limits. The 
present collection contains twenty-six paintings, nearly 
all of which are landscapes, small studies, chiefly of 
the downs and harbours of the Sussex coast. Though 
small, these are broadly painted on rather rough 
canvas. It is a pity that they are set in frames which, 
for the size of the paintings, seem over-heavy and a 
little pretentious. For the canvases remain merely 
studies; and, pleasant though they are, they do not 
show Mr. Nicholson’s individual gift in anything like 
the same measure as the ‘Café de la Vigne”, an old 
house over a dark archway in a French street, sombre 
in mood, massive in design, and with colour of great 
charm in alow tone. But the three portraits are at 
once the most important and the most interesting 
things in the collection. In all Mr. Nicholson’s paint- 
ings one feels the colour-print designer. There seems 
generally to be a woodcut at the back of the artist’s 
mind. He aims at effective pattern and strong contour, 
and is little concerned with half-tones, with atmo- 
sphere, or subtleties of paint ; and I cannot help 
regretting sometimes that, with his strong sense for 
human character, he does not give himself more 
freedom and, having once determined his scheme, 
concentrate more on the simple effort of portraiture, 
accept more fully the challenge of his subject. Mr. 
Nicholson never fails to achieve style and distinction, 
but he achieves them at a cost. One would like to 
feel that his sobriety resulted from suppressed 
exuberance, but we do not get this impression. 
Perhaps from the habit of designing for the wood- 
block, he seems to give us his pictorial idea in too 
bare terms ; we miss the bloom and luminosity of life. 
But doubtless as the painter goes on exploring the 
capacities of oil paint he will add new qualities to those 
he already possesses.. Meanwhile we can admire and 
enjoy such portraits as the three exhibited here. The 
most arresting is the half-length of a blonde young lady 
in profile, called ‘‘ Mrs. Stafford of Paradise Row”. 
She wears a plum-coloured dress and is seen against a 
background of bare landscape, and the sensitive profile 
of her face under her hat is almost entirely in shadow. 
The arrangement recalls some of the portraits of primi- 
tive Italian art, but I hardly suppose there was any 
conscious archaism or reminiscence in the artist’s 
intention. It strikes one as quite spontaneous, very 
English, out-of-door, and Nicholsonian. The other 
two portraits are less obviously characteristic of the 
painter, and perhaps on that account one is more 
conscious of the want of bloom and subtlety I have 
spoken of. The ‘‘ Mrs. Bristowe”, a lady in heavy 
white furs, is very accomplished, but strikes me as less 
fine than the ‘‘ Lady in a Brown Veil”, which is for- 
tunate in design and distinguished. But if Mr. Nicholson 
is to give us a masterpiece, as we hope some day he will, 
he should put more into his pictures ; richness of content 
need by no means imply multiplicity of detail; and we 
believe Mr. Nicholson’s decorative gift would only give 
deeper pleasure if the pattern were less upon the 
surface. 

At the Leicester Galleries the Holman Hunt 
exhibition has been followed up by Mr. Arthur 
Rackham with his illustrations to ‘‘ Peter Pan 
in Kensington Gardens”. Crowds, I doubt not, 
will be flocking to see these drawings, both for 
Mr. Barrie’s sake and Mr. Rackham’s. Not having 
had the opportunity of reading Mr. Barrie’s book, | 
cannot adequately judge of the drawings as illustra- 
tions ; I do not know what relation their humour and 
fancy bear to the humour and fancy of the author. 
That they have many attractive qualities no one can 
doubt ; yet I feel that the imaginative elements in 
Mr. Rackham’s art are not entirely congruous with 
each other. His fairies seem to me to be decorative 
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conventions, very pretty and graceful, and tossing their 
draperies about very rhythmically, but not actually seen, 
not alive with an elfish life of their own. Again, there 
is something a little forced in the grotesque side of 
Mr. Rackham’s art. There was a fine opportunity in 
the bossed and wrinkled boles of the black elm-trees 
(‘* They Warned Her”, No. 42), but it is not really 
successful. In several of the drawings, such as ‘* The 
Lady with the Balloons” (No. 33), there is a hint of 
“he method of Mr. E. T. Reed, while the graceful fairies 
nave a cousinship to Mr. Anning Bell’s designs. And 
I feel that these two elements do not cohere quite 
happily with the finely observed and delicately drawn 
studies of grasses, plants and birds, which are the 
most delightful part of Mr. Rackham’s illustrations. 
But if Mr. Rackham does not show that rarest of gifts 
which fuses all the elements and material of an art into 
the new life of intense imagination, his fancy is alert 
and full of pleasant devices. The drawings are tech- 
nically interesting. One might say that the colour 
which is added, in low-toned washes, to the intricate 
ink lines of the pen-work, appears of the nature of an 
afterthought ; but it is generally effective, especially in 
schemes of blue, and sometimes delightful. Perhaps 
if the pen lines were not of a uniform black, if greys 
had been more used, and also a softer pen, there would 
be a gain in harmony. But Mr. Rackham had his own 
effect in view, and has doubtless chosen his means 
instinctively. 

There have been one or two changes made in the 
exhibition at Agnew’s since it opened last month, 
the chief being the substitution for a group by 
Gainsborough of a large portrait by Hoppner. This 
is a full-length portrait of Mrs. Denison of Ossington, 
wearing a black dress and standing in a landscape. 
The arrangement is extremely simple, and the picture 
has little interest or vitality, though Hoppner always 
retains some impress of a great period in portrait- 
painting. The contrast between this kind of weak- 
kneed distinction and the brutal veracity of Hals, 
whose ‘‘ Heer Bodolphe” and ‘‘ Vrouw Bodolphe” 
hang on each side, is tremendous. Bilious and 
thoroughly unpleasant in colour, but triumphant in 
assertive vigour, they are not Hals at his very best, 
but they are good examples of his masterly modern 
brushwork. Naturally, these canvases look terribly 
black, raw, and opaque after a glance at the Van Dyck 
opposite, the ‘‘ Three Children of the Balbi Family ”. 
Is there any colouring more gorgeous than that of a 
fine Genoa Van Dyck? There are more splendid 
examples than this, but this is of an extraordinary 
sumptuousness, heightened by dignity and spacious- 
ness of design. The silver-braided crimson of the 
boy’s dress at the left is a luxury to the eyes. There 
is something serious and stately in the actual colour of 
such a picture asth’s. Raeburn, who is well represented 
by two ladies’ portraits, looks meretricious in compari- 
son, and Romney’s ‘‘ Lady Monson” flat and empty. 
But Reynolds holds his own with his wonderful ‘‘ Brum- 
mell Children”. Itis a late picture, painted in 1782, and 
makes one wonder, as always, at the inexhaustible fresh- 
ness of Reynolds’ mind, which so rarely repeated itself. 
Grouped with delightful naturalness and felicity, this 
portrait is filled with air and sunshine. Opposite 
hangs the famous ‘‘ Miss Farren,” Lawrence’s youthful 
masterpiece, painted when he was a boy of twenty. 
Already we see, especially in the poor landscape and 
background, the ebb of taste and loss of surface 
quality which were rapidly to become more marked 
with the painter’s success and decline. But whatever 
detractions we must make, it is a dazzling thing. 
How full of life and breath the face, how happily 
seized the attitude, with its captivating coquetry ! 
Lawrence’s glittering art had many faults, but we do 
not do him justice in this country. He was more of a 
master than Romney was, far more than Hoppner. 
Besides the ‘‘ Miss Farren,” there is another excellent 
portrait by him in the gallery, the ‘‘ Lady Aberdeen ”’, 
also a youthful work. At Messrs. Shepherd’s gallery, 
too, there is a head of a clergyman, which is admirably 
powerful and incisive. This last has been seized on by 
Mr. Roger Fry to adorn the New York Museum. And 
the ‘‘ Miss Farren” is now American property too. 
There are plenty of pictures in England to which 


America should be quite welcome, but we ought not to 
let pictures like this go. If it must leave the country, 
one would, I think, prefer that it went to the Louvre, 
where it would arouse rapturous admiration. 

Messrs. Shepherd's exhibition is, by the way, very 
well worth a visit. As usual, it contains, besides some 
first-rate things like the Lawrence, an early Reynolds, 
and a landscape in oils by De Wint, some interesting 
work by unknown or forgotten men. The little land. 
scape by Joshua Shaw, of whom I confess never to 
have heard, is worth remembering. 

LAURENCE Binyon. 


A CHRISTMAS GARLAND.*--II,. 
P.C., X, 36. 
By R*p**rp 


Then it’s collar ’im tight, 
In the name o’ the Lawd! 
*Ustle ’im, shake ’im till ’e’s sick ! 
Wot, ’e would, would ’e? Well, 
Then yer've got ter give ’im ’Ell, 
An’ it’s trunch, trunch, truncheon does the trick ! 
PoLicE STATION DITTIEs., 


I HAD spent Christmas Eve at the Club, listening to 
a grand pow-wow between certain of the choicer 
sons of Adam. Then Slushby had cut in. Slushby is 
one who writes to newspapers, and is theirs obediently 
‘* HUMANITARIAN’. When Slushby cuts in, men re- 
member they have to be up early next morning. 

Sharp round a corner on the way home, [ collided 
with something firmer than the regulation pillar-box. 
I righted myself after the recoil, and saw some stars 
that were very pretty indeed. Then I perceived the 
nature of the obstruction. 

‘*Evening, Judlip”, I said sweetly, when I had 
collected my hat from the gutter. ‘‘ Have I broken 
the law, Judlip? If so, I'll go quiet”. 

‘Time yer was in bed”, grunted X, 36. 
Ma’ll be lookin’ out for yer”. 

This from the friend of my bosom! It hurt. Many 
were the night-beats I had been privileged to walk with 
Judlip, imbibing curious lore that made glad the 
civilian heart of me. Seven whole 8x5 inch note- 
books had I pitmanised to the brim with Judiip. And 
now to be repulsed as one of the uninitiated! It hurt 
horrid. 

There is a thing called Dignity. Small boys some- 
times stand on it. Then they have to be kicked. 
Then they get down, weeping. I don’t stand on 
Dignity. 

‘*What’s wrong, Judlip?” I asked, more sweetly 
than ever. ‘* Drawn a blank to-night ?”’ 

**Yuss. Drawn a blank blank blank. ‘Aven’t ’ad 
so muchasa kick at a lorst dorg. Christmas Eve ain’t 
wot it was.” I felt for my note-book. ‘‘Lawd! 1 
remembers the time when the drunks and disorderlies 
down this street was as thick as flies on a fly-paper. 
One just picked ’em orf with one’s finger and thumb. 
A bloomin’ battew, that’s wot it wos.” 

‘* The night’s yet young, Judlip”’, I insinuated, witha 
jerk of my thumb at the flaring windows of the ‘‘ Rat 
and Blood Hound.” At that moment the saloon-door 
swung open, emitting a man and woman who walked 
with linked arms and exceeding great care. 

Judlip eyed them longingly as they tacked up the 
street. Then he sighed. Now, when Judlip sighs the 
sound is like unto that which issues from the vent of a 
Crosby boiler when the cog-gauges are at 260° F. 

‘“Come, Judlip!” I said. ‘Possess your soul in 
patience. You'll soon find someone to make an 
example of. Meanwhile”—I threw back my head and 
smacked my lips—‘‘ the usual, Judlip ?”’ 


“Ver 


In another minute I emerged through the swing- . 


door, bearing a furtive glass of ‘tthe usual”, and 
nipped down the mews where my friend was wont to 
await these little tokens of esteem. 

‘* To the Majesty of the Law, Judlip!” 

When he had honoured the toast, I scooted back 
with the glass, leaving him wiping the beads off his 


* Copyright in the United States of America. 
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beard-bristles. He was in his philosophic mood when 
I rejoined him at the corner. 

‘““Wot am I?” he said, as we paced along. ‘‘A 
bloomin’ cypher. Wot’s the sarjint? ’E’s got the 
Inspector over ’’im. Over above the Inspector there’s 
the Sooprintendent. Over above ’im’s the old red-tape- 
masticatin’ Yard. Over above that there’s the "Ome 
Sec. Wot’s’e? Acypher, like me. Why?” Judlip 
looked up at the stars. ‘‘ Over above ’im’s We Dunno 
Wot. Somethin’ wot issues its horders an’ regulations 
an’ divisional injunctions, inscrootable like, but p’remp- 
tory; an’ we ’as ter see as ’ow they’re carried out, 
not arskin’ no questions, but each man goin’ about ’is 
dooty.” 

«Is dooty’”, said I, looking up from my note-book. 
‘Yes, I’ve got that.” 

‘Life ain’t a bean-feast. It’s a ’arsh reality. An’ 
them as makes it a bean-feast ’as got to be ’arshly dealt 
with accordin’. That’s wot the Force is put ’ere for 
from Above. Not as ’ow we ain’t fallible. We makes 
our mistakes. An’ when we makes ’em we sticks to 
‘em. For the honour o’ the Force. Which same is the 
jool Britannia wears on ’er bosom as a charm against 
hanarchy. That’s wot the brarsted old Beaks don’t 
understand. Yer remember Smithers of our Div ?” 

I remembered Smithers—well. As fine, upstanding, 
square-toed, bullet-headed, clean-living a son of a gun 
as ever perjured himself in the box. There was nothing 
of the softy about Smithers. I took off my billicock to 
Smithers’ memory. 

Sacrificed to public opinion? Yuss”, said Judlip, 
pausing at a front door and flashing his 45 c.p. down 
the slot of a two-grade Yale. ‘‘ Sacrificed to a parcel 
of screamin’ old women wot ort ter ’ave gorn down on 
their knees an’ thanked Gawd for such a protector. 
’E’ll be out in another ’arf year. Wot'll ’e do then, 
pore devil? Goa bust on ’is conduc’ money an’ throw 
in ‘is lot with them same hexperts wot ’ad a ’oly terror 
of ’im.” Then Judlip swore gently. 

‘* What should you do, oh Great One, if ever it were 
your duty to apprehend him ?” 

‘“‘Do? Why, yer blessed innocent, yer don’t think 
I'd shirk a fair clean cop? Same time, I don’t say as 
‘ow I wouldn’t ’andle ’im tender like, for sake o’ wot ’e 
wos. Likewise cos ’e’d be a stiff customer to tackle. 
Likewise ’cos——” 

He had broken off, and was peering fixedly upwards, 
at an angle of 85° across the moonlit street. ‘* Ullo!” 
he said in a hoarse whisper. 

Striking an average between the direction of his 
eyes—for Judlip, when on the job, has a soul-stirring 
squint—I perceived someone in the act of emerging 
from a chimney-pot. 

Judlip’s voice clove the silence. 
hup there?” 

The person addressed came to the edge of the 
parapet. I saw then that he had a hoary white beard, 
a red ulster with the hood up, and what looked like 
a sack over his shoulder. He said something or other 
in a voice like a concertina that has been left out in 
the rain. 

‘*T dessay”, answered my friend. 
down, an’ we’ll see about that.” 

The old man nodded and smiled. Then—as I hope 
to be saved—he came floating gently down through the 
moonlight, with the sack over his shoulder and a young 
fir-tree clasped to his chest. He alighted in a friendly 
manner on the curb beside us. 

Judlip was the first to recover himself. Out went 
his right arm, and the aéronaut was slung round by 
the scruff of the neck, spilling his sack in the road. 
I made a bee-line for his shoulder-blades. Burglar 
or no burglar, he had made Santos-Dumont look silly, 
and I was muchly desirous to know the precise nature 
of the apparatus under his ulster. A back-hander from 
Judlip’s left caused me to hop quickly aside. The 
prisoner was squealing and whimpering. He didn’t 
_ the feel of Judlip’s knuckles at his cervical verte- 

re, 

‘*Wot wos yer doin’ hup there?” asked Judlip, 
tightening the grip. 

‘I’m S-Santa Claus, Sir. 
g-go.” 

‘** Hold him”, I shouted. 


are yer doin’ 


**Just you come 


P-please, Sir, let me 


** He’s a German.” 


‘* It’s my deoty ter caution yer that wotever yer say 
now may be used in hevidence against yer, yer old 
sinner. Pick up that there sack, an’ come along o” 
me.” 

The captive snivelled something about peace on 
earth, good will to all men. 

‘*Yuss”, said Judlip. ‘* That’s in the Noo Testa- 
ment, ain’t it? The Noo Testament contains some 
uncommon nice readin’ for old gents an’ young ladies. 
But it ain’t included in the librery o’ the Force. We 
confine ourselves to the Old Testament—O.T., ’ot. 
An’ ’ot you'll get it. Hup with that sack, an’ quick 
march !” 

I have seen worse attempts at a neck-wrench, but it 
was just not slippery enough for Judlip. And the kick 
that Judlip then let fly was a thing of beauty and a joy 
for ever. 

‘* Frog’s-march him!” I shrieked, dancing. 
the love of heaven, frog’s-march him!” 

Galloping by Judlip’s side to the station, } reckoned 
it out that if Slushby had not been at the Club F 
should not have been here to see. Which shows that 
even Slushbys are put into this world for a purpose. 


For 


DICKENS. 
By G**rce M**rReE. 


I HAD often wondered why when people talked to 
me of Tintoretto I always thought of Turgéneff. It 
seemed to me strange that I should think of Turgéneff 
instead of thinking of Tintoretto; for at first sight 
nothing can be more far apart than the Slav mind and the 
Flemish. But one morning, some years ago, while I was 
musing by my fireplace in Victoria Street, Dolmetsch 
came to see me. He had a soiled roll of music under 
his left arm. I said ‘‘ How are you?” He said ‘*I am 
well. And you?” I said ‘‘I, too, am well. What is 
that, my dear Dolmetsch, that you carry under your 
left arm?” He answered ‘‘ It is a Mass by Palestrina ”. 
‘* Will you read me the score?” I asked. I was afraid 
he would say no. But Dolmetsch is not one of those 

‘men who say no, and he read me the score. He did 
not read very well, but I had never heard it before, so 
when he finished I begged of him he would read it to 
me again. He said ‘‘ Very well, M**re, I will read it 
to you again”. I remember his exact words, because 
they seemed to me at the time to be the sort of thing 
that only Dolmetsch could have said. It was a foggy 
morning in Victoria Street, and while Dolmetsch read 
again the first few bars, I thought how Renoir would 
have loved to paint in such an atmosphere the tops of 
the plane trees that flaccidly show above the wall of 
Buckingham Palace. . . . Why had I never been invited 
to Buckingham Palace ? I did not want to go there, but 
it would have been nice to have been asked. . 
How brave gaillard was Renoir, and how well he 
painted from that subfusc palette! ... My roving 
thoughts were caught back to the divine score which 
Arnold Dolmetsch was reading to me. How wel? 
placed they were, those semibreves! Could anyone 
but Palestrina have placed them so nicely? I wondered 
what girl Palestrina was courting when he conceived 
them. She must have been blonde, surely, and with 
narrow flanks. ... There are moments when one 
does not think of girls, are there not, dear reader? 
And I swear to you that such a moment came to me 
while Dolmetsch mumbled the last two bars of that 
Mass. The notes were ‘‘do, la, sol, do, fa, do, sol, 
la”, and as he mumbled them I sat upright and stared 
into space, for it had become suddenly plain to me why 
when people talked of Tintoretto I always found myself 
thinking of Turgéneff. 

I do not say that this story that I have told to you 
is a very good story, and I am afraid that I have not 
well told it. Some day, when I have time, I should 
like to rewrite it. But meantime I let it stand, 
because without it you could not receive what is upmost 
in my thoughts, and which I wish you to share with 
me. Without it, what I am yearning to say might 
seem to you a hard saying; but now you will under- 
stand me. 

There never was a writer except Dickens. Perhaps 
you have never heard say of him? No matter, till a 
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few days past he was onlyaname to me. I remember 
that when I was a young man in Paris, I read a praise 
of him in some journal ; but in those days I was kneel- 
ing at other altars, 1 was scrubbing other door- 
steps. . . . So has it been ever since ; always a false 
god, always the wrong doorstep. I am sick of the 
smell of the incense I have swung to this and that false 
god—Zola, Yeats, e¢ tous ces autres. I am angry 
to have got housemaid’s knee, because I got it on 
doorsteps that led to nowhere. There is but one 
doorstep worth scrubbing. The doorstep of Charles 
Dickens. . . 

Did he write many books? I know not, it does not 
greatly matter, he wrote the ‘Pickwick Papers” ; 
that suffices. I have read as yet but one chapter, 
describing a Christmas party in a country house. 
Strange that anyone should have essayed to write 
about anything but that! Christmas—I see it now— 
is the only moment in which men and’ women are 
really alive, are really worth writing about. At other 
seasons they do not exist for the purpose of art. I spit 
on all seasons except Christmas. . . . Is he not in all 
fiction the greatest figure, this Mr. Wardell, this old 
‘** squire”, rosy-cheeked, who entertains this Christmas 
party at his house ? He is more truthful, he is more 
significant, than any figure in Balzac. He is better 
than all Balzac’s figures rolled into one. . . . I used to 
kneel on that doorstep. Balzac wrote many books. 
But now it behoves me to ask myself whether he ever 
wrote a good book. One knows he used to write for 
fifteen hours at a stretch, gulping down coffee all the 
while. But it does not follow that the coffee was good, 
nor does it follow that what he wrote was good. The 
Comedie Humaine is all chicory. . .. I had wished 
for some years to say this, 1am glad d@’avoir débarrassé 
ma poitrine de ca. 

To have described divinely a Christmas party is 
something, but it is not everything. The disengaging 
of the erotic motive is everything, is the only touch- 
stone. If while that is being done we are soothed 
into a trance, a nebulous delirium of the nerves, then 
we-know the novelist to be a supreme novelist. If we 
retain consciousness, he is not supreme, and to be less 
than supreme in art is to not exist. . . . Dickens dis- 
engages the erotic motive through two figures, Mr. 
Winkle, a sportman, and Miss Arabella, ‘‘a young 
lady with fur-topped boots”. They go skating, he 
helps her over a stile. Can one not well see her? She 
steps over the stile, and her shin defines itself through 
her balbriggan stocking. She is a knock-kneed girl, 
and she looks at Mr. Winkle with that sensual regard 
that sometimes comes when the wind is north-west. 
Yes, it is a north-west wind that is blowing over this 
landscape that Hals or Winchoven might have painted— 
no, Winchoven would have fumbled it with rose-madder, 
but Hals would have done it well. Hals would have 
approved—would he not?—the pollard aspens, these 
pollard aspens deciduous and wistful, which the rime 
makes glistening. That field, how well ploughed it is, 
and are they not like petticoats, those clouds low- 
hanging? Yes, Hals would have stated them well, 
but only Manet could have stated the slope of the 
thighs of the girl—how does she call herself ?—Arabella 
—it is a so hard name to remember—as she steps 
across the stile. Manet would have found pleasure in 
her cheeks also. They are a little chapped with the 
north-west wind that makes the pollard aspens to 
quiver. How adorable a thing it is, a girl’s nose that 
the north-west wind renders red! We may tire of it 
sometimes, because we sometimes tire of all things, 
but Winkle does not know this. Is Arabella his 
mistress? If she isn’t, she has been, or at any rate 
she will be. How full she is of temperament, is she 
not? Her shoulder-blades seem a little carelessly 
modelled, but how good they are in intention! How 
well placed that smut on her left cheek ! 

Strange thoughts of her surge up vaguely in me as I 
watch her—thoughts that I cannot express in English 
. . « Elle est plus vieille que les roches entre lesquelles 
elle s’est assise ; comme le vampire elle a été fréquem- 
ment morte, et a appris les secrets du tombeau ; et s’est 
plongée dans des mers profondes, et conserve autour 
delle leur jour ruiné; et, comme Léde, était mére 
d’Héléne de Troie, et, comme Sainte-Anne, mére de 


Maria ; et tout cela n’a été pour elle que le son des 
lyres et des flates, et existe seulement dans la déli- 
catesse avec laquelle il a moulé les traits changeants 
et a teint les paupiéres et les mains. . . . I desist, for 
not through French can be expressed the thoughts that 
surge in me. French is a stale language. So are all 
the European languages, one can say in them nothing 
fresh. . . . The stalest of them all is Erse. . . 

Deep down in my heart a sudden voice whispers me 
that there is only one land wherein art may reveal her- 
self once more. Of what avail to await her anywhere 
else than in Mexico? Only there can the apocalypse 
happen. I will take a ticket for Mexico, I will buy a 
Mexican grammar, I will be a Mexican.... Ona 
hillside, or beside some grey pool, gazing out across 
those plains poor and arid, I will await the first pale 
showings of the new dawn. .. . 


*.* The contributors to the Christmas Garland next week will be 
Mr. M**r*ce H*wl*tt and Mr. G**rge B*rn*rd Sh*w. 


CHESS. 
Tue ANcriENT Ruy Lopez. 


CCASIONALLY we receive suggestions and criti- 
cisms from our readers concerning the openings, 
problems, and other matters connected with the Royal 
game, and the Spanish Opening or Ruy Lopez has 
always been a favourite subject for investigation, both 
on account of its great antiquity and its extraordinary 
popularity for the last thirty years or so. It is note- 
worthy that until the coming of Morphy in the London 
Tournament in 1862 the enduring force and pressure of 
this attack seems to have been much underestimated. 
No specimen of it occurs in all the eighty-five games 
between La Bourdonnais and M‘Donnell, and in the 
great tournament in 1851 it found very little favour. 
Probably in early days the idea was the transparently 
palpable scheme of capturing the knight and taking the 
king’s pawn. Very gradually the entire idea of the 
opening expanded. Nowadays, in some of the knight- 
capturing variations, black—having advanced the 
doubled pawn after the exchange of queens—can 
advantageously march his king to queen’s bishop’s 
third, a manoeuvre that would scare many a worthy 
‘*country” player. Ruy Lopez himself, it seems, 
favoured 3. B—B4 for black. An old classical writer, 
Lucena, mentions 3. KKt—Kz2 as a continuation. 
Neither of these is accounted very strong nowadays, 
though Steinitz has experimented with both, and at 
Vienna in 1873 experienced two disastrous defeats by 
Blackburne with KKt—Kz2 defence, after which the 
great Austrian player avoided this road as too 
dangerous. 

Various devices have been tried by players with a 
view to rid themselves of the tyranny of the opening, 
which is often a veritable nightmare to that large class 
of pseudo-masters. But it is certain that the greatest 
players do not shrink from the ordeal of defending it. 
Morphy, Kalisch and Charonsek could always hold their 
own with the black pieces, and no real chess enthusiast 
can forget Dr. Zukertort’s victories against Tchigorin 
and Steinitz during his triumphal progress in the 
Criterion Tournament of 1883.  Steinitz, again, 
throughout his strenuous career, proved his indomi- 
table courage by meeting each antagonist on his own 
ground, and the Lopez, the king’s gambit, or the 
Evans, all came alike to the ‘‘ Bohemian Cesar”. 

Dr. Lasker in a recent issue of his magazine gives 
high praise to Steinitz for his Ruy Lopez play both as 
first and second player in their championship match in 
1894, and speaking of the first game in which Steinitz 
defended with 3. P—Q3, states that he ‘‘played an 


absolutely sound defence, such as with slight modifica- ~ 


tion has come into vogue at the present moment. . . 
He was satisfied with a development sufficiently rapid 
to meet attacks, but sufficiently backward to leave 
many pieces unexchanged and to lead to many com- 
plications—an ingenious idea of which nobody but 
Steinitz has ever known the masterly execution”. 

Mr. Bird’s favourite retort of 3. Kt—Q5 is somewhat 
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discredited, but is still found playable, and Maroczy, 
Blackburne and others have proved that it keeps some 
latent power. Passing over the sterling moves of 
3. Kt—B3 or 3. P—QR3, which are usually adopted 
by the best players, we come to the counter-move of 


into vogue. Two or three years ago Marshall stood 
up for it in his book. Actual play however has 
caused the American champion to modify his views, 
and we suspect that the voluminous analyses (so highly 
useful for correspondence chess) which painstaking 
amateurs evolve are only casually glanced at by the 
best players, who prefer to rely on their own instinct 
and judgment. One cannot fail to see that moving the 
KBP two squares (Steinitz played 3. P—KB3 against 
Tarrasch unsuccessfully at Nuremberg) loosens black’s 
bulwarks. With attacking players it is always a strong 
temptation, and the Greco counter-gambit and the well- 
known variations in the Philidor all tend towards the 
same object. So strongly did the celebrated French 
master Deschappelles favour the premature sally that 
in the correspondence match between Paris and Pesth 
he abruptly withdrew in dire wrath because his col- 
leagues, including Kieseritzki, refused to sanction the 
Greco counter-gambit. It is interesting to recall that 
Szen, Lowenthal, and Grimm (who was afterwards 
exiled at Aleppo for a political offence) conducted and 
won both games for Pesth. 

The move 3. P—KKt3 was for a time favoured by 
Pillsbury, and 3. B—Q3 has been tried, though it is too 
bizarre to merit serious attention. 

Our correspondent, whose letter appears elsewhere, 
writes with enthusiasm on a fascinating theme, but it 
will be gathered from our remarks that, like the 
society doctors in Mr. Shaw’s latest play, we must 
agree to differ as regards the removal of the ‘‘ nuciform 
sac”! We believe we do not err in stating that the 
half-dozen or so of the most luminous planets in the 
chess firmament are totally unconscious of even the 
preliminary rumblings of the revolution referred to by 
our correspondent. 


PROBLEM 105. By J. A. Covuvraus. 


Black, 3 pieces. 
Z % tify); 
Yj, ZY 
wen 
YW Ch WA 


White, 7 pieces. 
White mates in three moves. 


PROBLEM 106. By J. A. Coviraus. — White: (7 pieces), 
K-—KKt7, Q—KR3, Kts on KBg and KKts, Ps on QB3 and QBs. 
Black: (5 pieces). K—K4, Kt—Qg4, Ps on KR2, 
White mates in two moves. 


Solutions to above will be duly acknowledged. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


RONSARD IN ENGLISH. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Cairo: 7 December, 1906. 
Sir,—Mr. Arthur Symons, in his article ‘* Ronsard in 
English”, quoting two lines ‘‘ of gravest pathos and 
subtlest harmony ” in Ronsard, 


Le temps s’en va, le temps s’en va, ma dame ; 
Las ! le temps non, mais nous nous en allons. 


XUM 


3. P—B4, an ingenious stroke which periodically comes | 


asks ‘‘ Who could have put them, just as they are, into 
English ?” 
May [| submit the following : 
Time is tripping fast, my lady ; time is tripping, 
Lack-a-day ! not time, but we from time are slipping. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
J. C. Cavary. 


S. GILES CHRISTIAN MISSION. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


4 Ampton Street, Regent Square, London, W.C., 
10 December, 1906. 


Sir,—The distress now prevailing among the poor is 
so great that we find our financial resources taxed, to 
the utmost for the administration of that relief which 
is so sorely and immediately needed. 

The experience of nearly fifty years enables us to 
seek out and assist that poverty, which hides, rather 
than obtrudes itself, and thus spend our funds for the 
benefit of the deserving poor. In order to continue 
our efforts, I most earnestly appeal to your readers to 
come to our aid as hitherto. Last Christmas we dis- 
tributed over 8,000 Christmas dinners; this year we 
hope to distribute more, and in this time of our urgent 
need I trust they will generously respond to this appeal. 
Cheques and postal orders crossed Messrs. Barclay & 
Co. will be gratefully acknowledged, and I shall also be 
thankful for articles of clothing, blankets, &c. 


Yours faithfully, 
Witiiam Wueat Ley, Superintendent. 


CHESS: THE RUY LOPEZ OPENING. 
To the Editor of the SaATuRDAY REVIEW. 


The Friars, Hereford, 3 December, 1906. 


S1r,—A position, such as yours, implies to the 
reader a knowledge of almost everything, and so 
doubtless you are aware—what is well known in chess 
circles—that the Spanish Ruy Lopez is one of the most 
ancient and popular of openings. 

Some of the most brilliant chess productions on 
record are from the Ruy Lopez. The characteristics to 
which its great popularity is due lie in the fact that the 
rational methods of attack and defence are essentially 
different. There is no emulation more ardent, nor less 
desire for imitation of opponent’s moves, than here ; 
and the originality exhibited in good productions is 
usually striking. 

Of late the impression has been getting abroad that 
there is no satisfactory defence to the Ruy Lopez 
attack! And, partly for this impression, the completed 
analysis of the (Jaenisch’s) counter gambit by the 
intrepid Mr. Carr, which has just recently been 
announced to the chess world, seems like causing a 
revolution in the famous game. 

While refusing to be prejudiced against any new 
deviation likely to furnish good chess, let all lovers of 
the game acknowledge that the high reputation of the 
ancient Ruy Lopez (apart from the counter gambit dis- 
cussed) remains unimpaired. 

The argument of ‘‘no defence” seems easiest 
explained in players’ inability to adopt the right move 
at the right time. In how many games do we observe 
black (professionals as well as amateurs) making 
unnecessary moves? e.g., replying to 3. B—Kts, he 
often plays 3. P—QR3, inviting the very attack he pre- 
tends to dread. If white retreats to R4, then black, 
instead of P—Kt4 plays 4. P—Q3 or Kt-—B3, white 
invariably exchanging 5. Bx Kt, doubling pawns. Of 
course the initial interest is all centred on getting the 
best of a possible exchange! If black did not mind 
an early exchange, why object continuing with 3. the 
Berlin counter attack—developing his game ? 3. P—QR3, 
though often played by experts who presumably are 
not among those who profess to experience exceptional 
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“difficulty in defence”, is merely a teasing move 
inviting white to do the worst with his supposed 
attack. 

Now, the idea of the inventor was probably an imme- 
diate exchange, and since the exchange often proves 
bad (according to the player of course) for black, he 
should play one of the defensive moves. Bird's defence 
is always a forceful reply to 3. And KKt—Ka2, if tem- 
porarily blocking matters, is a safe move at 3. There 
are also other alternatives. 

The counter gambit is put forward as a ‘‘ remedy”, 
not as an intricate alternative! Those players who 
already find ‘‘ difficulty” in defending the ordinary 
Lopez attack will, in my opinion, experience as much— 
may more—difficulty by plunging into the dark, fasci- 
mating maze of the counter gambit. 

Neither need the counter gambit make matters worse 
for white, who can well afford (with due respect to 
Dr. E. Lasker's opinion) to exchange Bx Kt at his 

‘fourth” or fifth move, doubling black’s pawns and 
opening three of his files. 

A few days back ‘‘ The Daily Mail ”—in order to 
“assist players defending themselves against the Lopez 
attack "—considerately gave a continuation (beginning 
at ‘“‘5. PxP, P—K5”, &c. to 12; described ‘‘one of 
the best”) which ‘‘ would equalise” matters; and has 
since supplemented it by other continuations. But I 
<ontend that the ‘‘ Daily Mail”, to get black out of the 
alleged hole that way (not, to my mind, ‘‘one of the 
best’ ways), would have to compromise with white 
over the ‘‘ fourth” and especially the fifth moves! It 
is obvious, however, if white adopts Dr. Lasker’s 


“* fourth” move, and black replies with Kt—B3, that a | 


fairly even game ensues, unless on the fifth move white 
exchanges BxKt, which perhaps gives him a slight 
positional advantage. 

You will see, Mr. Editor (and I trust to have your 
support), I have endeavoured to uphold the popular 
Spanish attack, while at the same time endeavouring to 
dissipate any cloudy impression of ‘‘ difficulty ” over the 
black defence ; also to show that if the counter gambit 
can fearlessly be indulged in by those more experienced 
players who revel in a complicated game, it is certainly 
no ‘‘remedy” for those who find ‘‘ difficulty” in the 
ordinary Lopez defence. 

in the maze created by the counter gambit exists 
much latent possibility to good players ; so, with the 
concentration of new interest may be anticipated the 
production of many brilliant and original games. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 


Joun Recinatp MartTTey. 


MOTOR-OMNIBUS HABITS. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEw. 


13 December, 1906. 


Sir,—Why is it true of motor-omnibuses, as of other 
misfortunes, that it never rains but it pours? This is 
not meant as a conundrum. It is my painful ex- 
perience. I take my stand near some corner hoping 
for a motor-omnibus of the route I want. For 
perhaps ten minutes there is blank negation—horse- 
omnibuses swarm but not a single motor—then comes 
a Piccadilly motor, when I want to go Oxford Street 
way. Hard on its heels, or back-wheels, comes 
another Piccadilly motor, then another, and another. I 
have seen three, and I believe four, following so close 
on one another as to suggest a motor-train rather than 
independent omnibuses. Then another blank, and at 
last an Oxford Street motor-omnibus heaves in sight ; 
then of course others swarm up. Last Sunday I 
waited fully eight minutes for a Sloane Square omnibus ; 
absolute blank; then came one chock-full: not half a 
minute’s interval and there came another absolutely 
empty : nota soulinsideorout. There may be reasons 
for this which I do not understand; but I know it is 
mot good for the waiter’s temper. Yours, 


PATIENS. 


REVIEWS. 
MR. ARNOLD-FORSTER AND MR. HALDANE, 


‘* The Army in 1906.” By H.0.Arnold-Forster. London: 
Murray. 1906. 15s. net. 


PUR eae of a book by an ex-Secretary of 
State, defending his own policy and attacking his 
successor’s, is an unusual if not a unique proceeding. 
Whatever the views we may hold on the desirability of 
Mr. Arnold-Forster’s venture, there can be no question 
that an exceedingly interesting volume is the out- 
come. The larger portion of the book is devoted to 
his own policy, which for present purposes may be 
regarded as dead ; although of course it is possible he 
may one day ‘‘resurrect”’ it. We cannot say, how- 
ever, that we look forward to Mr. Arnold-Forster’s 
possible return to the War Office with uniformly 
pleasurable anticipations ; although of course we have 
never doubted his ability, or the zeal with which he set 
about bist ask, or his intense desire to do the best he 
could, according to his lights, for the army. His 
strenuous refusal to do anything which would jeopardise 
its efficiency is in striking contrast to the course which 
has been forced on his successor by the extremists 
amongst his friends. The book is unfortunately marred 
by the expression of some of the unduly arrogant senti- 
ments to which Mr. Arnold-Forster is prone. For 
instance he actually takes considerable personal credit 
to himself for a statement which Mr. Haldane recently 
made that never before had we had such good material 
in the army to work upon. On reflection we feel sure 
that Mr. Arnold-Forster must see that this claim is un- 
justified. He was War Secretary for two years; and 
we fail altogether to see how he can take credit for 
such a result, if a fact. Again it was surely unneces- 
sary té quote at length the ridiculously misleading esti- 
mate of the cost of conscription, promulgated under his 
auspices, the fallacies of which we exposed at the time. 
Nor can we agree with his statement that we shall not 
solve the problem of providing efficient officers for the 
army until we give them a living wage. At present the 
officers of our army cannot be considered a moneyed 
class. Still the necessary endowment of sucha pittance 
as £100 or £150 a year just blocks the entry into the 
army of a different social type whom the men would 
not be so ready to follow at a pinch, if they would 
follow at all. Still whatever we may think of Mr. 
Arnold-Forster as the administrator of a great public 
department, there can be no doubt of his efficiency as / 
a destructive critic, to which his denunciation of Mr. 
Haldane’s proposals and acts is testimony enough. 
The main difference between Mr. Arnold-Forster and 
Mr. Haldane’s proposals is that the former struck more 
deeply into the fundamental organisation of the army 
than does the latter, whose policy may be described as 
destructive rather than constructive. At any rate he 
has destroyed a number of units. What has he made? 
Since 1871 the bedrock of our army scheme—at any rate 
as regards the infantry—has been the linked-battalion 
system. No advocate of that system has ever claimed 
that it was an ideal one. That, of course, it is far from 
being. But owing to the peculiar complexity of our 
military requirements, some system of compromise 
became necessary: and after long experience and the 
previous trial of numerous experiments, the linked 
battalion was found to be the least unsatisfactory. One 
of its great advantages is that, whilst affording a teach- 
ing school for young soldiers at home and a means of 
feeding the battalions abroad, it was capable of expan- 
sion by means of reservists into excellent fighting units, 
as was first proved on a large scale by the South 
African War, which in the main was carried through 
by the home army. After it had thus passed through 
the supreme ordeal of a great war, we will not say 
triumphantly, but at least creditably, it was surely a mad 
leap in the dark to abolish it, as Mr. Arnold-Forster pro- 
posed to do. His plan was to make battalions indepen- 
dent of each other, to create a long and short service 
army, and to create at home a series of large depdts to 
feed the foreign battalions. Now by no possibility could 
these large depéts have afforded the same means of train- 
ing young soldiers as do the home battalions, and the 
cost of starting them would have been enormous’; nor 
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would they have been easily expansible, as are the home 
battalions, into fighting units. Again as regards terms 
of service, it has been proved by long experience and 
after the trials of numerous other systems that seven 
years with the colours and five in the reserve is the 
compromise which best suits our peculiar requirements, 
and we are glad that Mr. Haldane has reverted to this 
plan. Itis true that this system was departed from 
before Mr. Arnold-Forster came to the War Office, 
when recourse was had to a system of three years with 
the colours and nine in the reserve, in order to obtain 
men towards the close of the South African war. This 
innovation was undoubtedly a grave mistake. It cer- 
tainly caught the men ; but as the majority refused to 
prolong their service beyond three years, it was found 
impossible to provide the Indian drafts. So on Mr. 
Arnold-Forster’s arrival at the War Office, something 
had to be done. The plan he adopted was to inaugurate 
two periods of service, one of nine years with the 
colours and three in the reserve, and another of two 
and ten, although the latter did not get a trial till a few 
months before he quitted office. He now claims that, 
had this plan been given a fair trial, it would have 
solved the problem. The long period of service would 
have provided for the needs of India, whilst the short 
one would have provided the large reserve we need. 
The short one was indeed tried for a brief time in a few 
battalions, and in some cases with curious results. It 
was found that men preferred to enlist for the longer 
term instead of the shorter. But this result seems so 
hopelessly at variance with the ordinary working of 
the human mind that we cannot accept the test as 
conclusive. It seems to us that when a man has the 
option of binding himself for any undertaking, military 
or otherwise, for both a long and short period, he will 
prefer the short. If after that he liked the work, he could 
easily extend. Thus we are convinced that if this plan 
had been tried universally, and over some period of time, 
it would have been found that comparatively few men en- 
listed for the long period ; and thus the difficulty encoun- 
tered in the introduction of the three years’ system would 
have been intensified. Still we admit that, as the system 
did not have a fair trial, Mr. Arnold-Forster is entitled 
to claim the benefit of the doubt. Other changes 
were also introduced. The depdt system was altered, 
and we cannot say that the results have been altogether 
satisfactory. We have found that most of those con- 
cerned in the management of depéts are of opinion 
that the centralised system then inaugurated would 
have broken down in time of stress. We do not 
propose now to deal in detail with Mr. Arnold-Forster’s 
volunteer policy, beyond saying that we agree generally 
with him, as we have always done on this head, although 
this is the point on which he was most bitterly attacked. 
Reviewing his policy as a whole, he now claims that 
had it been adopted, the whole military problem would 
have been solved. But it is at least significant that the 
great bulk of professional opinion was, and has always 
been, entirely hostile to his suggested remedies. 

Mr. Haldane’s proposals are entirely destructive. 
The only tangible result so far has been the abolition 
of certain infantry and artillery units which could ill be 
spared, and which, on the occasion of a great emergency, 
will almost all have to be restored. And the present 
economic effect of these reductions will be infinitesimal. 
Large numbers of those disbanded will still have to 
be paid for; and thus next year only a very small 
reduction of the Army Estimates will be possible. 
But the extremists demand, not a reduction of a few 
hundred thousands, but of several millions ; and we fail 
altogether to see how this is to be effected. Moreover, 
having once tasted ‘‘ blood ”, the extremists will then 
clamour for infinitely greater reductions: and if Mr. 
Haldane still keeps any of the principles, which the 
Liberal Imperialists have lately been so lavish in dis- 
carding, he will have to go unless he surrenders still 
more. It is true that frequently and at inordinate 
length he discourses about a ‘‘nation in arms” and 
our need of a strong army. But he has done nothing 
yet but reduce the artillery and the infantry. Certainly 
he claims great credit for having created a general 
staff. But the innovation is- merely a change of 
nomenclature, which means nothing. The same 
people are still doing the same work, and we hope 


will continue doing it. His so-called expeditionary 
force of 150,000 men is a mere paper affair. It in no 
way increases our strength or alters matters. It is 
a mere redistribution of what we already possess ; 
and when we consider that this much-belauded force— 
which we are told is to be instantly ready for war—will 
consist of only 50,000 men actually serving, 70,000 
reservists and 30,000 men recruited on a militia basis, 
the whole business, to anyone who knows anything of 
the subject, is simply laughable. A long time would 
be required before such a mob could in any sense be 
calledan army. Soitis with his national army, in which 
we begin to doubt whether he himself believes. He 
tells us that no more money can be spent on the 
auxiliaries, which makes it impossible for him to train 
them more efficiently. In truth he is attempting the 
impossible ; and though we may not entirely adopt 
Mr. Arnold-Forster’s gloomy picture of ‘‘a defeated 
army and a ruined nation”, we view Mr. Haldane’s 
proceedings with the darkest foreboding. We do not 
remember a minister who has more persistently 
neglected to practise what he preaches. 


THE QUEEN OF GIRLS’-BOOK MAKERS. 


‘¢ The Colonel and the Boy.” By L.T. Meade. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1906. 6s. 

‘*The Hill Top Girl.” By L. T. Meade. London and 
Edinburgh: W. and R. Chambers. 1906. 6s. 

‘*Turquoise and Ruby.” By L.T. Meade. London and 
Edinburgh: W. and R. Chambers. 1906. 5s. 

“Sue: a Little Heroine and her Friends.” By L. T. 
Meade. London and Edinburgh: W. and R. 
Chambers. 1906. 3s. 6d. 


H°™“ is Mrs. Meade possible? Here is a person 
who year after year plants her stories on the 
public with as much regularity and in about the same 
bulk as an army contractor supplying shoddy shoes to 
the Government, or a cheap-furniture maker supplying 
ricketty chairs or drawers that won't pull out, or a jerry- 
builder houses that let in the first heavy shower. The 
explanation apparently is this. Parents do not care 
what books they buy ; girls do not care what they read ; 
so Mrs. Meade is able to slip in between, and need not 
care what she writes. Very evidently she does not 
care. If she has any idea at ail of a mission beyond 
the mission to make money, it would seem to be the 
provision of an antidote to good education, or the 
preparation of the girl-mind to receive in later years 
the seed scattered by Marie Corelli. It would be too 
much to expect us often to undergo the torture of 
dwelling on Mrs. Meade’s work. We had once to 
notice her attempt to revise the Bible, and we felt that 
we had done our duty by her for all time. But the 
unabated output of her stories has goaded us into con- 
sidering her once again. Literary qualities it would, 
of course, be absurd to look for in a person whose 
advice to a would-be ‘‘ authoress” consisted in urging 
her to write as much as she possibly could. But in the 
matter, if there is any matter, of her latest products 
there is a certain suggestiveness which needs to be 
exposed. We are no advocates of keeping girls in 
glass cases. It is folly to try to hide from them the 
fact of evil, but they must be shown the truth healthily 
and not merely made curious by the insinuation of 
more terrible things. 

The first book which comes to hand with Mrs. 
Meade’s name upon it is ‘‘The Colonel and the 
Boy ’"—a mixture of mawkish sentiment and un- 
pleasant suggestion. Only stupid people or the in- 
nocently young could regard this as a book for children 
without disgust. Yet it is prefaced with a verse of 
some worth, and mentions in its dedication ‘the sacred 
heart of a little child”. This child is a lame boy of 
eight who meets his newly widowed mother on her 
arrival from India, filled with ideas of giving her his 
love and protection. She is naturally ravishingly 
beautiful, but she powders and she is by suggestion a 
person with many lovers. Even her dead husband did 
not know her real character, as one of the lovers, 
otherwise ‘‘the Colonel ”, reflects with some satisfaction. 
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This Colonel finds that she neglects the child, and 
prompted by some sort of compunction forces the 
painted lady to marry him, though he had intended to 
let her off. Then this hero, and he is a hero in every 
sense to the boy, keeps watchful eyes upon his beauti- 
ful wife because he thinks ‘‘ there is nothing to be done 
with such a woman except to guard her from herself”, 
but with all his care he does not know that “‘ that low 
brute Lowndes” has by threats of ‘exposure forced 
this creature of ‘‘ dainty grace and charm ” into making 
an assignation with him in the pine woods. It is of 
course part of the story that the boy nearly dies and so 
awakens the dormant heart of this thoroughly tiresome 
person. And this is the sort of book which the 
dear parents give to their girls on Christmas morning ! 
The little hero is so false to reality that he is weari- 
some, he is not even funny in his heroics ; the brave 
hero has taken advantage of a friend’s trust in his wife, 
and the beautiful heroine is an adulteress. 

Mrs. Meade allows nothing so real and so old- 
fashioned as domestic happiness to appear in these 
books. The families are generally composed of three 
girls and a father or a mother—but never the two 
together. Thus in ‘‘The Hill Top Girl” there is a 
motherless family of three with a professor for a 
father who is meant to be kind, wise and good, but 
who is simply an absurd and somewhat brutal fool. 
There is also a fatherless family of three girls with a 
beautiful but bad mother—‘‘ There never, perhaps, was 
a more selfish woman in the world”; ‘‘ her children 
knew her as she really was, and did not greatly love 
her. She was not lovable in any sense of the word” ; 
but she had ‘‘a high, sweet voice”, was very careful 
about her appearance, and the texture of the mas- 
seuse’s hands. From the innuendoes thrown out we 
conclude that this lovely, selfish woman has in early 
days and in some shameful fashion thrown over the 
disagreeable professor for a richer man, and therefore 
her children are not good enough to associate with his 
children, so when two of them are drawn to each 
other they are promptly, at the man’s instigation, sent 
to a private reformatory school. It is, it may be 
pointed out, quite unconscious humour on Mrs. Meade’s 
part, to give this prig the satisfaction of punishing 
his false sweetheart’s child for her mother’s sin. The 
governess to the fatherless children is a sly sycophant, 
deceiving both mother and children, pandering to their 
weaknesses and teaching the children deceptive and 
secretive ways. As young girls are generally under the 
care of mothers and/or governesses, a story of this sort 
must open up to them delightful possibilities of wicked- 
ness in high places. We might expect to find them 
listening gleefully for the glib lie from respectable lips, 
speculating upon the possible hidden evil of their 
mothers’ lives and indulging in precocious speculations. 

In ‘*Turquoise and Ruby” the obnoxious mother 
disappears, but the wicked governess is wicked enough 
for two. The reader is first introduced to a number 
of schoolgirls, one of whom levies a tax of five pounds 
apiece upon the others in return for gratifying their 
vanity. Then this girl’s elder sister absorbs the atten- 
tion of the reader; a young woman who is a mean 
liar and thief. She mothers and teaches three children, 
and, being given #9 with which to buy them dresses, 
spends just £1 3s. 1d. She steals a child’s valuable 
bangle, and takes her eldest pupil out with her in the 
evening to meet an underbred young man who has 
a general preference for street corners. The story in- 
cludes two other unscrupulous women who attempt 
blackmail. The tone of this book would be quite 
dangerous, if it were not so blatantly vulgar and 
silly. As it is, a sensible girl under good influences 
would get little harm from it, but the less fortunate 
child, she whose mind is more or less open to evil, 
would feel a delight in the struggles of the three poor 
girls, with their warped minds, against the tyranny of 
their mean little guardian. It is needless to say that 
these stories end with the triumph of the good and the 
defeat of the wicked, but as the wicked are those in 
authority this attempt at a moral ending is but a choice 
between two evils. 

The heroine of the fourth book is a worker in a 
factory and is troubled with no other guardian than 
a drunken father. The brutal drunkard is such a stock 


character in fiction concerning poor children that 
readers in all classes above that rank are hardened 
to him. He passes without leaving his mark on any- 
thing. He is of course a caricature, and the suggestion 
he is intended to convey is a gross aspersion on the 
character of most working-men. 

It will be noticed that these stories are issued at 
various prices, so that the poison may be said to be 
done up to suit all pockets; but it may further be 
pointed out that there is a sort of scale of unpleasant- 
ness—at the cheapest rate we have drunkenness, at the 


medium price the mendacity and petty larceny of their 


elders as entertainment for the girls, while at the full 
novel price we have the problem novel's share of un- 
pleasant suggestiveness. 

Looking through this year’s books, the conclusion 
to arrive at seems to be that the more popular the 
writer the worse is the work. We must remember that 
more of these books will come from the same pen in 
the spring—that for every girl’s book written by this 
‘* publicist ” there will be something which she will call 
a novel produced (at least seven books have been given 
to the public by Mrs. Meade since September) as well 
as innumerable short stories and articles. Necessarily 
the person who does so much work has no time to 
think over that which is written, to revise or to 
correct. There is no careful consideration given to 
plot or character, no loving or intellectual interest 
to be felt in the labour; while the words of these 
stories must be given out at highest speed to a 
typist. To a responsible writer with capacity for any- 
thing higher than the mere turn-out of so many 
words, four volumes of this length would be two years’ 
good work ; but to Mrs. Meade’s factory they are but 
an item in the output. So long as the stuff is turned 
out in sufficient bulk, why should she stop to consider 
quality? Once written, there is an end of the matter 
for her, barring the inflow of cash from the book’s sale. 
The commercial result is the only effect of the book she 
has to consider. As for any possible effect on the girls 
who read, that is their parents’ look-out, not hers. 
Caveat emptor. We agree. Let parents be on their 
guard, and Mrs. Meade’s books will be bought no 
more. 


LITERARY CURIO-HUNTING. 


‘*The House in St. Martin's Street.’ By Constance Hill. 
London: Lane. 1906. 21s. net. 


‘“‘Jane Austen and her Times.” By G. E. Mitton. 
London: Methuen. 1906. 10s. 6d. net. 


= these days people who value privacy and quiet 

need be cautious in moving house lest they alight 
without suspecting it in the haunts of the famous dead. 
From childhood one has recognised that the roll of 
English authors and men of action is particularly long 
and glorious, but of late surely it has been greatly 
lengthened? It would be hard toescape the memorials 
of the great dead. Is not professor or patriot ever 
writing to the press to announce he is starting a fund 
to erect a tablet or to found a reading-room to com- 
memorate ‘‘the residence” in the year so and so of 
such and such a great man? Pleasant books, too, are 
constantly printed on the same theme. Is there indeed 
a street of what remains of old London that cannot be 
associated with a poet or novelist or his cousins and 
aunts, or with one of the mistresses of Charles II. or 
the first or second George? We should not con- 
fidently put our finger on it inthe map. Every scrap 
of unpublished matter, every possible association 
of a great writer with his neighbours and neighbour- 
hood, every item of what once was his worldly posses- 
sion, is brought to light. Shakespeare and Shelley, 


Walton and White—is there the smallest trifle ascer- — 


tainable about them that has not been now given to the 
world? How will their editors and introducers of the 
future contrive to throw a ray of new light on the 
subject? But the second, even third, class figures in Eng- 
lish literature are now coming into the same scrutiny. 
Fanny Burney and Jane Austen have Leen notably in 
demand for this purpose within these last few years. 
We have rediscovered them with rapture. As to their 
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dass, if anybody demurs at our setting them below 
the first, let us award a 8 + to Burney, an a—to 
Austen. Miss Constance Hill has made the happy dis- 
covery of a new lode in the Burney mine. Various 
established books relate to Fanny and her really 
charming circle. These are the ‘‘ Diary and Letters 
of Madame d’Arblay ”, ‘‘Memoirs of Dr. Burney”, 
4« Early Diaries of Frances Burney”: besides are many 
references to the family in Piozzi’s ‘‘ Anecdotes of Dr. 
Johnson”, in Walpoie’s letters and elsewhere. Miss 
Hill has made these contribute slightly to her book, but 
she draws chiefly from a quantity of unpublished Burney 
MSS., which the representatives of the family have put 
at her service. These include letters of Fanny Burney 
of quite a private nature, which are useful through 
glimpses which, as Miss Hill says, reveal her generous 
and affectionate nature. The Burneys lived for many 
years in a house in S. Martin’s Street. It was once 
called Newton House or The Observatory. The 
house, which is next to the Orange Street Chapel, still 
stands, though Newton’s Observatory unhappily has 
gone. Here is still Dr. Burney’s powdering closet and 
the study which was reputed to be Newton’s study too ; 
whilst in the drawing-room there are the eighteenth- 
century deep cornice and the chimney-piece in the Adam 
style, whose look of worth and substantial dignity we 
cannot match with anything that is original to-day. 
Here Miss Hill sets down the Burneys, gives them 
Johnson and Mrs. Thrale and ‘‘ Pacc”” and Reynolds as 
guests, and throws over the whole a warm atmosphere of 
family life and affection. Incidentally we have glimpses 
of other great eighteenth-century figures who, if not 
among the special intimates of the Burney family, were 
more or less in its larger circle of intellect and fashion. 
Burke, one of Fanny’s greatest admirers, is not spoken 
of as a caller at the house in S. Martin’s Street, but 
we can have a peep of him one day as he is walking 
down the street during the time of the agitation for 
repeal of the Act against Catholics. Mrs. Burney saw 
him beset by roughs, who tried to wring a pledge from 
him. He expostulated, ‘‘Gentlemen, gentlemen, I 
beseech you——,” but could not escape till he drew on 
them. Garrick we meet as an intimate. He calls, 
finds the young ladies still abed, and when they appear 
declares a desire to run away with them; and quite a 
flutter they only wish he would. 

Then, of course, we have Fanny’s first appearance 
as an author. It is a pretty tale, though not now 
told for the first time—indeed, we suppose it has been 
told for the twentieth at least—of the inviolate secrecy 
to which brother Charles and cousin Edward were 
sworn when they helped in the plot of publication, of 
the thrills of fear and the thrills of joy at the thought 
of what Dr. Burney might say and think when he read. 
What her father thought mattered to Fanny more than 
everything else put together. An author who has this 
kind of stuff cannot be spoilt ; and Fanny Burney was 
as unhurt by praise after ‘‘ Cecilia” took the town as 
before a line of ‘‘ Evelina” had been written. What 
the two or three immediately about us think—this is 
the part of a literary reputation, of ‘‘a name” indeed 
in any walk in life, which matters greatly, apart from 
4s. d. Feeding on praise for the wretched sake of 
praise, or starving savagely for the want of it—the 
author who does either of these is in a rotten way. 
The sensibility of some authors to-day to praise and 
blame, simply as praise and blame, is too pitiable. It 
is probably due partly to the custom many writers have 
of paying pounds a year to press-cutting agencies to 
snip out of the papers of the universe every reference 
to themselves. 

There was absolutely nothing of this about Fanny 
Burney at any rate, or about Jane Austen either. As 
to the latter, Miss Mitton has drawn for her picture of 
the life and time from matter already published. She 
does not add much to the two authoritative books on 
Jane Austen, Mr. Austen-Leigh’s ‘‘ Memoir”, pub- 
lished nearly forty years ago, or the ‘‘ Letters” for 
which Lord Brabourne was responsible. But from 
‘eighteenth-century literature she has drawn together 
a good deal of information about country life and 
manners and taste by which she tries to help us 
to realise how the Austens lived and moved in their 
own circle. The result is rather sketchy, though 


the criticism of the novels themselves is independent 


Miss Mitton, like Miss Hill, tries_ her 
hand at the local colour. But local colour is very 
difficult in the case of Jane Austen. Jane Austen’s 
birthplace and early home has practically nothing that 
we can connect with the stories, and little enough with 
her childhood. Mr. Austen-Leigh seems to have found 
little to impress him with Jane Austen’s old village, 
and Miss Mitton has clearly been hard put to it for 
literary copy there. They were in the district once or 
twice, and we have lived there—and all three recog- 
nise the same absence of Jane Austen-ness. But did 
Mr. Austen-Leigh really imagine that Jane’s village and 
its immediate neighbourhood—its parish, say—has no 
view to speak of ? We think we could show the way 
to two or three views about as fair as any in the southern 
counties—views unknown, and long may they be, to the 
hasty, inquisitive and idle tourist. And does Miss 
Mitton really think that the road to the Cathedral town 
twelve miles always is so smooth and good? We 
assure her she was in luck when she went over it. 
We often find at least three miles of it rough and bad. 


and sensible. 


SIR JOHN GORST AND SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


‘“‘The Children of the Nation.” By John E. Gorst. 
London: Methuen. 1906. 7s. 6d. net. 


has been written by doctors, educationists 

and philanthropists, by writers anxious about 
national defence, or by others in search of a sensation 
for newspapers or otherwise, upon the theme of this 
book by Sir John Gorst. In itself it has a peculiar 
interest, commingled as it is with all kinds of political 
and social considerations ; but this interest is enhanced 
by the mere fact of Sir John Gorst expressing his 
opinions upon it. His views have always been marked 
by strong individuality, and this was not less but even 
more conspicuous in his official action as Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Council. Towards the end of his 
tenure of that office he had evidently become deeply 
impressed with unusual and unofficial views of what 
ought to be included amongst the duties of the Educa- 
tion Department. Education had come to mean for 
him a much wider and more important matter than pro- 
viding book learning for the children in the elementary 
schools. Thus, speaking of the Education Estimates 
in 1899, he says the Vice-President spoke of little 
else than the returns just made as to the enormous 
number of school children who late at night and in 
the early mornings were engaged in occupations which 
they left off to go to school exhausted both in 
mind and body. ‘ But the House of Commons 
refused to pay any attention to the subject ; it went 
off into a discussion of alleged improper teaching 
of the Church Catechism to Nonconformist children, 
and of the exact relations subsisting between the Vice- 
President and his official superiors.”” Seven years after 
we have an Education Bill incarnating this same spirit : 
and an Education Department throwing every obstacle 
in the way of Local Authorities making bye-laws as 
they are now empowered to do to protect these 
neglected and abused children. London, Sir John 
Gorst notes, is one of these towns which has not yet 
made bye-laws on this matter. 

His criticisms of the Education Department as a drag 
upon the improvement he desires to see in the physical 
condition of the children in the schools are extremely 
pungent. The thesis of the whole book is that while 
there are so many diseased, half-starved, overworked 
children, their education is an impossibility and a 
cruelty. He also insists strongly on a point which 
should be noted by all who believe—and rightly—that 
more physical education by way of games or drill 
would be preferable to much of the so-called education by 
books. But to many of the children, weak or diseased 
by want of food or want of care, or by overwork, 
gymnastics or drill instead of doing them good would 
break down what little stamina they may have. So 
that until the physical condition of children in school is 
systematically supervised, the enormous amount of 
money spent will be wasted, and tortures inflicted on 
them, whether we spend it on learning or on physical 
exercises. If we wish to introduce the German method 
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of exercising or drilling in the schools, it must be under 
German conditions ; medical supervision, the feeding of 
the badly nourished, even the provision of medical 
attendance and medical appliances. Sir John Gorst’s 
charge against the Education Department is that it 
will take as little trouble as possible with these ques- 
tions. It is the official view that educational policy has 
to do with the minds and not the bodies of the scholars. 
‘* The law of the land”, he says, ‘‘ appears to require 
that parents should send their children to school in a fit 
state to receive the instruction provided at the public 
cost; but the language of the Education Act is obscure, 
and if the law is that which I have stated no attempt is 
ever made to put it in force”. It is certainly the law 
that poor law guardians are entitled to feed destitute 
school children ; and this would be done more regularly 
than it is if the importance of healthy children to the 
nation, and the economy of the money spent on their 
education, influenced Boards of Guardians more than 
keeping down the poor rate. 

This is no doubt true; but the real cause and excuse 
for this attitude of poor law and educational authorities 
is that the public sees only the present direct expense 
of making the children physically fit to receive the edu- 
cation provided at so great acost. For example, the 
schools are the breeding grounds of many epidemics 
which spread far beyond the classes whose children go 
to elementary schools. Medical inspection would not 
only detect half blind, and half deaf, half nourished, or 
completely starved children on whom the education rate 
is wasted, but it would detect the incipient stages of 
influenza, diphtheria, or typhoid, and many other infec- 
tious diseases. Sir William Broadbent declared that 
children of the well-to-do classes never need have con- 
sumption if they were not infected by the poor. It is 
in the schools that all the wretched conditions of life 
amongst the poor are focussed. In connexion with 
education all the great national questions of health 
arise. What can be done by way of prevention is to be 
done there. But here is the problem: a large pro- 
portion of families are absolutely too poor even to 
provide suitable nutrition for their children ; another 
and larger, are too dissolute, or too ignorant, to 
feed their children and to detect disease or provide 
medical attendance for them. It is quite certain that 
thousands of children become crippled, blind, imbecile, 
or in later life lunatic or broken down, simply because 
their early years are uncared for. Obviously they are 
an immense charge on the public ; either on the funds 
provided by the law after the evil is done, or on the 
funds of charitable institutions. Is a public matter of 
this kind to be left solely to parents who are steeped 
in poverty and ignorance, or if not in poverty in igno- 
rance? Are the children, and national interests, to be 
sacrificed because of a theory as to these parents’ 
responsibility? The power to perform duties is the 
necessary condition of responsibility, and the poorest 
class of parents cannot possibly present their children 
as suitable objects of education. These, and the others, 
find charity plentiful enough to provide for the children 
that have been ruined under their irresponsible hands. 
At present we do not enforce parental responsibility as 
we should, if once it were understood to be a public 
duty to see that no child shall be allowed to become an 
incompetent member of society for want of attention in 
its early years. 

These are the arguments which Sir John Gorst em- 
ploys—and we need not say with ability—to convince 
the nation that the feeding of school children, their 
medical inspection, the provision of medical attendance 
and appliances, to whatever extent may be really 
necessary, is a national duty founded on a true national 
economy. The children, he puts it, are a great national 
asset which parents ought to be prevented from 
squandering, and it can only be preserved by national 
care. In countless ways this would be a good pecuniary 
investment and actually rate and tax saving. In fact 
Sir John appeals not so much to humanity, which may 
be left to the charities, but to an enlightened national 
selfishness. Let us spend rates and taxes on preven- 
tion that we may uot have to raise and spend them on 
a wrecked and mutilated population in workhouses and 
lunatic and imbecile asylums and in all kinds of 
hospitals. 


We have not dwelt upon the appalling evidence 
which Sir John has collated and discussed on the 
miseries and diseases by which so great a proportion of 
school children are afflicted. To those who are familiar 
with the subject they are terriblecommonplaces. They 
can hardly yet be matter of general knowledge, or we 
must suppose that their relation to the great problem 
of national efficiency in peace and war would have been 
at once appreciated. Probably their significance has 
been lost by their being regarded as having something 
to do with education in the abstract; and this is not 
an attractive theme for most people. Sir John Gorst 
sees them in their true light, as being directly vital to 
the national life. National degeneracy is photographed 
in the schools ; and it is there that it may be dealt with, 
and checked, and prevented. One of the remarkable 
facts established by modern inquiries is that at birth 
quite ninety per cent. of children are sound, and that 
this soundness is found in the poorest as well as in the 
well-to-do classes. The difference begins with differ- 
ence in feeding, in surroundings, in the care and intelli- 
gence of parents. Sir John Gorst maintains, and we 
think he proves, that if we are to be saved from alarm- 
ing evils, the State must stand in loco boni parentis to 
many school children whose natural parents are too 
poor, or ignorant, or dissolute to be good parentstothem. 
By so doing it may be a stern parent to the parents 
themselves ; and instead of helplessly suffering, as it 
does now, from their irresponsibility, may impose upon 
them a greater responsibility than they have ever yet 
voluntarily assumed. 


NOVELS. 


“The Far Horizon.’ By Lucas Malet. London: 
Hutchinson. 1906. 6s. 


For the author of ‘‘The Wages of Sin” and “Sir 
Richard Calmady ” we have a sincere admiration. We 
owe the writer of those powerful stories gratitude as 
well as consideration. But these feelings cannot pre- 
vent us from saying that ‘‘ The Far Horizon” is the 
dreariest and dismallest novel we have ever read. Its 
tragedy does not make us weep ; its comedy does not 
make us laugh: it bores us acutely. Dominic Iglesias, 
the hero, is the son of a Spaniard by an English mother, 
and having passed his life as a clerk in the bank of 
Barking Brothers, he is at the opening of the story a 
retired pensioner of about fifty-three, who lives as a 
paying guest in a suburban boarding-house. Most 
educated people have read that exquisite essay of Elia 
on ‘*The Superannuated Man”. Obviously Mrs. 
Harrison has, for Charles Lamb’s touching picture of 
his own declining days must have suggested the selec- 
tion of Dominic Iglesias as the hero of her latest novel. 
Truly the retired bank clerk is one of the most pathetic 
figures in this world, but then he must not be mixed up 
with actresses, or suicides, or religious conversions, or 
suburban flirtations. Lamb, with his unerring delicacy, 
felt this ; and he makes his superannuated clerk wander 
about the streets, looking at bookstalls and bric-a-brac 
shops. But that of course would not make a novel, 
and so Mrs. Harrison is obliged to link her elderly 
hidalgo with all kinds of incidents and persons, that are 
unfortunately neither amusing nor exciting. For 
instance, the religious emotions of the young are 
always interesting for a variety of obvious reasons, 
but principally because of their probable effect on 
their lives. But the religious awakening of a man 
of fifty-five is only mildly interesting, partly because 
it cannot affect his life, and partly because it is 
merely the proper and rather ordinary preparation 
for the end. That Dominic Iglesias, finding him- 
self between Old Age and Loneliness, and having 
nothing to do, should be reconciled to Holy Church 


(his parents were Catholics), is well enough: but . 


is it a sufficiently strong fact to be made the 
cardinal incident of a novel? Not in our opinion. 
Iglesias, being tall and well-dressed and aristocratic- 
looking, with the manners of ‘‘Spain’s chivalry”, 
naturally attracts the attention of the females in his 
own boarding-house, and in those of a family on the 


(Continued on page 746.) 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Gompany of New York 


THE NEW ADMINISTRATION, 
which took office in January last, has instituted a policy of 
RIGID ECONOMY. 


It has effected a saving in working expenses of over 


£762,360: 
It has gained in net income from Investments more than 
£254,000: 
It has increased the Invested Funds by 
£7,740,000: 
And has in trust for the Policyholders over 
£100,000,000. 
This is a partial record of things DONE, and 
not talked of or promised. 


HEAD OFFICE FOR THE UNITED KINGDOM: 
16,17 & 18 CORNHILL, E.C. 
J. H. HARRISON HOGGE, General Manager, 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Mortgages.) ESTABLISHED 1837. (Annuities, 
CAPITAL—£1,000,000. FUNDS IN HAND—£2,000,000. 
Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.c. 


Board of Directors. 
ALFRED JAMES SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman. 
Lord ArtTHUR CeciL, Deputy Chairman. 

H. E. Duke, Esq., K.C. Henry Scort, Esq., F.R.S., 
Hon. R. C. Grosvenor. bee McKinwow Woop, Esq., LL.D., 
Mutter, Esq. Rt. Hon. Viscount Vatentia, C.B., 
Price, Esq. M V.O., 

Double advantage policies issued securing Two PAYMENTS of the amount 
assured —one payment on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment at 
death thereafter. 


Advances made on Reversions, vested or [ae and Life Interests, and on 
Personal Security in connection with a Life Pi 


JOHN ROBERT F REEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(LIMITED) 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


£60,000,000. 


INVESTED FUNDS - - 


Clergy Mutual 
Assurance Society, 1829. 
OPEN TO THE 
CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


LOW PREMIUMS—LARCE BONUSES—ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
Funds, £4,292,691. Income, £438,200. 
Bonuses Distributed, £4 1256,464. 


Office :—2 & 3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED. NO COMMISSION PAID. 


SEND FoR PARTICULARS OF ABOVE, OR ANY CLASS OF ANNUITY OR 
INSURANCE, TO Dept. 1 


Norwich Union Life Office, NORWICH. 


Division of Profits, 20th November, 1907.—All with Profit Assurance 
previously effected, and then in force, will participate. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. § Esto. 1335. 
ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT. 


Write for Leaflet on Net Cost of Endowme:t Assurances. 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


THE COLONIAL MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED. 
33 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
Funds Exceed - £2,920,000. 
Endowment Assurances at Low Rates. Large Guaranteed Bonuses. 


Gentlemen able to influence business and desiring copy of prospectus 
should write to EDWARD W. BROWNE, Manager. 


FOUNDED 1823 


The Edinburgh 
Life Assurance 


Company 


ONE OF THE OLDEST OF THE LIFE OFFICES 
transacting LIFE ASSURANCE, ENDOWMENT, and ANNUITY 
Business alone — without Fire, Marine, or other risks — which 
affords the Additional Security of a Substantial Capital 
(£500,000) besides A LARGE AND INCREASING ACCUMULATED 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY FUND, now exceeding 


£4,000,000. 
MODERATE PREMIUMS INCREASING BONUSES 


The next Investigation and Actuarial Valuation 
with Relative DIVISION OF PROFITS will be 
made as at 31st December, 1907. 


Manager and Actuary 
ARCHIBALD HEWAT, President of the Faculty of Actuaries. 


Head Office—22 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
London Offce—1z1 Witiram St., E.C.; West-End—174 Piccapitty, W. 


ALLIANCE 


Assurance Company, Limited. 
Head Office: Bartholomew Lane, London, E.C. 


LIFE—FIRE—MARINE. 
Chairman : 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, C.C.V.0. 


Invested Funds exceed £15,000,000. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium charged are below the average rates of 
British offices. 

Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to the Life 
Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums. 

Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total profits 
derivable from the Company's Life Department. These profits are large, and 
at the last two valuations have permitted reversionary bonuses in the new 
series to be declared at the rate of 30s. cent. annum on sums assured 
and « on previous bonuses. The next valuation will be made after December 


31st, 1908. 


FIRE, MARINE, and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL 
REDEMPTION POLICIES are granted on favourable 
rms 
The Home Fire Business of the Alliance is in excess of that of 
any other Company. 


For full particulars apply to any of the Company’s Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manazer. 
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other side of Trimmer’s Green, with which he is ac- 
quainted. We cannot say that Lucas Malet is at all 
happy in her treatment of the suburban bourgeoisie. 
When one remembers how Dickens and George Eliot 
and Trollope have painted the intrigues of the middle 
class, one cannot repress a groan at the inanity of the 
Lovegroves and the Porchers. Eliza Hart and Serena 
Lovegrove are vulgar enough, but they are tedious. 
Compare Cedar Lodge with the boarding-house in 
Burton Crescent where Johnnie Eames (in the “‘ Small 
House at Allington”) lodged, and one sees the differ- 
ence between the intuition of genius and laboured 
characterisation. Then there is Poppy St. John, ‘‘ the 
Lady of the Wind-swept Dust”, who happens upon 
the hidalgo sitting on a bench outside Ranelagh, and 
who is fascinated by his appearance and manners. 
Poppy is the actress out of work, the demi-mondaine 
whose body is debauched, but whose heart is virgin. 
Poppy’s ‘‘engouement”’ for the hidalgo, which is half- 
filial, half something else, is not a pleasing sketch. 
Altogether it was with a sense of relief that we came to 
the end of this depressing book. 


“Periwinkle.” By Lily Grant Duff. London: Murray. 
1906. 6s. 


Periwinkle is one of those irresponsible, unmoral 
young women we meet so often in books nowadays, 
and not infrequently in the flesh. But since she is 
presented to us skilfully as intelligent and amusing, we 
grow interested in her, and follow her career without 
the usual impatience provoked by the type. She isa 
genuine Bohemian, impatient of restraint, even of the 
over-affectionate restraint of her somewhat priggish 
husband. Her leaving him is made inevitable, though 
it is plain that if she had not run away with the man 
she insisted should run away with her, any other man 
would have served her purpose of obtaining her freedom 
just as well. Her restlessness, her period of content 
with her second husband, and her restlessness again 
after his death are made quite credible. But the 
episode of the artist in Cornwall seems to us out of her 
character. As the rest of it is given us, it is a mistake, 
for though it leaves us still pitying her, it lessens con- 
siderably our liking for her. The men are rather 
shadowy creatures ; and the end is somewhat weak, for 
it lacks the necessary inevitableness which should 
attend the killing off of your protagonist. 


“The Hearth of Hutton.” By W. J. Eccott. London: 
Blackwood. 1906. 6s. 


Another cloak-and-sword novel in the thin romantic 
vein, another novel of The Young Chevalier and the in- 
vasion of Enlgand—it sounds almost incredible that 
there should be so many writers who do not know that 
Scott wrote the romance of that time, and wrote it 
once for all. We can endure the historical novel, 
when it takes some out-of-the-way corner of history, 
or some little-known personage, and presents them to 
us in something of an atmosphere. But the windy 
puppets, their windy passions, their incomprehensible 
actions, as presented in the ‘‘ Family Herald” atmos- 
phere of this book are very trying. Even inthe wilds 
of Cumberland a hundred and sixty years ago people 
‘could not have been so unspeakably foolish; and if 
they were, it was an excellent reason for not wearying 
‘us with their folly. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


““From a Cornish Window.” By ‘Q.” Bristol: Arrowsmith. 
1906. 6s. 


A “crambe repetita” to be really palatable should contain 
nothing that is not of the most excellent materials. Else it 
will recall too forcibly the “ resurrection-pie” we scorned in 
vain at our private school. Ephemeral efforts seldom demand 
or command permanence ; and the reader who attacks “Q.’s” 
latest production may be disappointed to find that, instead of 
being entertained with one of that author’s excellent romances, 
he is confronted with what is apparently a re-hash in book 
form of various magazine articles, literary criticisms and 
reviews. Many things are treated of, the Navy League, 
Athletics, the laying-up of small yachts, Miracle Plays, Carols, 
Literature at large and in particular, and Minor Verse chiefly 
. as represented by the late Mr. T. E. Brown and the present 
Mr. A. T. Quiller-Couch. “Q.” most certainly has (as he him- 


self terms it), “ The confident air of one who knows what he is 
talking about”, but the “ex cathedra” attitude, even when 
most legitimately adopted, is apt to exasperate, and his very 
confidence is likely to irritate one who may have the fortune 
to disagree. Such a one will probably lay aside the book 
with the conviction that it contains tiresome accounts of tedious 
personal experiences mixed with dull expositions of uninterest- 
ing and ill-founded opinions. Others possibly will not deem 
this elaborate “commonplace book” deserving of the sneer 
that would accentuate that description. They will be vastly 
interested in “Q.’s” judicial utterances whether delivered on 
Meredith or seafaring, they will wish to crown him with the 
poet’s bays, they wil! be consumedly tickled by humour in 
which they will detect no stodginess or flavour of lamp-oil, and 
they will delight that a solemn and pulpiteering disquisition on 
the wisdom of childhood, with illustrations from Wordsworth 
and the Sermon on the Mount, should end exquisitely with a 
bald reference to “spanking”. ‘“ Q.” tells us in the course of 
his pages that “to be a great writer was the choicest of his 
ambitions, and that he has not entirely outgrown this habit of 
mind”. We trust that he will not think it impertinent of us 
tobid him not to despair, reminding him that while there is 
life there is hope, but we would counsel him if he would attain 
his ambition not to be quite so certain of himself and his 
opinions. On the paper wrapper of the book we read that “it 
is an instalment of a much longer work which will never be 
published ”. We do not pretend to know whether the author 
or the publisher is responsible for this assurance, but we 
accept it with the reflection that there is always something left 
to be thankful for. 


‘“* Romantic Cities of Provence.” 
Unwin. 1906. 15s. net. 


Mrs. Mona Caird has put together a very pleasant record of 
a visit to Provence; she has noted impressions without 
lecturing on the way. We can also heartily commend the 
illustrations by Mr. Pennell and Mr. Synge: they reproduce 
to a certain extent the spirit of the scenes and they contrast 
favourably with the coloured horrors that too often do duty for 
illustrations in books descriptive of various localities. The 
majority of travellers pass through Provence by night en route for 
Marseilles and the Riviera or they catch a glimpse from the 
Rapide by day of an arid plain and low hills which look far 
from inviting in the distance. It requires some knowledge of 
history and much sympathy with the past to appreciate rightly 
the enormous architectural resources of the country often 
hidden away in spots not difficult to find for anyone who takes 
the trouble to do so. The Albigenses and the Troubadours 
supply material enough to occupy the mind through many 
visits to this strangely fascinating region. It is to the credit of 
the writer that she has managed to transfer to her pages some- 
thing of the charm which lingers about these districts so 
unattractive at first sight and so enthralling when closely 
studied. The lovers of classical and medizval antiquity alike 
can find their heart’s desire in Provence, for its Roman remains 
are unequalled out of Italy and Carcassone is the sole perfect 
medizeval town left in France. 


“France in 1802.” By J. A. C. Sykes. 
1906. 6s. 


In this volume Lady Sykes has embodied all that is worth 
reading of a very rare book, the letters of Henry Redhead 
Yorke written from France in 1802. ‘There is an excellent in- 
troduction by Mr. Richard Davey and an appendix containing 
an account of every individual mentioned in the letters who 
was connected with the Revolution. This appendix does great 
credit to Lady Sykes’ industry for she has got together in a 
small space many curious facts and incidents connected with 
the history of these personages. The account given by Yorke 
of the state of the country and its inhabitants, so much at least 
as he saw of it on his way to Paris, is particularly instructive 
because he had been there before the Revolution and he bears 
witness to the fact that he never saw anything like the misery 
under the old régime that he observed now. Of course it must 
be remembered that this visit was paid during the brief truce of 
Amiens and before the reorganising capacity of the First 
Consul had been fully tested. Yorke had been an enthusiast 
for the Revolution in its earlier stages and had witnessed the 
King’s trial and execution after which he fled from France 
thoroughly cured of his revolutionary fever. Consequently he 
knew many of the chief actors in the drama and his comments 
on them have an especial interest being founded on personal 
knowledge. 


‘“*The Nose and Throat and their Treatment.” 
Parker. London: Arnold. 1906. 18s. net. 


A book of some six hundred pages devoted entirely to the 
disorders of the throat and nose is a striking witness to the 
growth of specialisation in medicine. Moreover the book is 
not too long for its subject, and this again witnesses the really 
great accession to our knowledge of the upper air-passages 
which marked the close of the last century. The recognition 
of the evil wrought by adenoids, to take a solitary example, has 
been of incalculable service to the rising generation, and has 


By Mona Caird. London; 


London: Heinemann. 
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incidentally done more to improve the looks of our young men 
and maidens than have even the most popular of proprietary 
beautifiers. Mr. Parker is well qualified to speak ex cathedra 
on the subjects he has made his own. His book is well written 
and contains copious and really illustrative illustrations. He 
may be congratulated upon having produced a standard text- 
book for his specialty. 


“Under the Sun.’’ By Perceval Landon. London: Hurst and 
Blackett. 1906. 12s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Perceval Landon at least may claim that he spent five 
years wandering about India and Burmah, and has in conse- 
quence some advantage over the ordinary globe-trotter in 
writing a book. His purpose is to indicate the distinguishing 
local colour of twenty or more Indian cities. He writes well and 
picturesquely of Calcutta and Bombay, Madras and Mandalay, 
Rangoon and Benares, and the book contains the usual pro- 
fusion of illustrations. Its raison d’étre is however not easy to 
discover. Book-making of this sort is overdone, and the chief 
novelty in it is the account given at the end, of the last days of 
Nana Sahib, who is shown as an old decrepit half-witted 
creature, jeered at by his own people while still claiming “the 
horrible honour of being himself”. It is a somewhat incon- 
gruous chapter in such a book, and at best is nota very valuable 
or entertaining contribution to history. 


ERRATUM.—In line 22 of the article “ Earldom of Norfolk ” 
in the issue of 1 December “troublous times of the Howards ” 
should be “troublous times of the Mowbrays”. 


For this Week’s Books see page 748. 
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Come early and bring the Children, 


London's Great Annual Event. Restaurant Open— 
Recherché Luncheons and Afternoon Teas. 
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Large Xmas Catalogue Post Free to any Address. 


A. W. GAMAGE, Ltd., 
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Leather-lined throughout (including sleeves). 
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Wind-proof Cuffs. 

Extended Lapels, affording complete double pro- 
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Ready access to Inner Pockets, &c., without 
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j BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


MR. JOHN LANE HAS JUST PUBLISHED: 


THE THAMES 


From Chelsea to the Nore. A Series of 31 Full-page Lithographs (5 in 
Colour). R. WAY. With a Descriptive Text by WALTER 
G. Bett. Uniform with “ Reliques of Old London,” &c. Limited to 250 
copies for sale. Demy 4to. 42s. net. 


A QUEEN OF INDISCRETIONS 
The Tragedy of Caroline of Brunswick, Queen of England. By G. P. 
CLERICI. Translated from the Italian by FrepERiIc CHAPMAN, with an 
Introduction by the and Illustrations reproduced 
from Contemporary Portraits and Prints. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 

Dairy Tececraru: “/t could scarcely be done more thorcughly, or, on 
the whole, with better taste than is here displayed by Professor Clerici. .. . 
Mr. Frederic Chapman himself contributes an uncommonly full and weil- 
informed introduction.” 


THE HOUSE IN ST. MARTIN’S 
STREET 
Being Chronicles of the Burney Family. By CONSTANCE HILL, 
Author of ‘* Jane Austen, Her Homes and Her Friends,” ‘* Juniper Hall,” 
&c. With numerous Illustrations by Eten G. HILL, and Reproductions 
of Contemporary Portraits, &c. Demy $vo. 21s. net. 
Atuen#um: “We would fain linger longer over this delightful book 
a most agreeable volume, of handsome appearance.” 


BRITISH MALAYA 
An Account of the Origin and Progress of British Influence in Malaya. 
By Sir FRANK ACHELSTANE SWETTENHAM, K.C.M.G., late 
Governor of the Straits Colony and High C issioner for the Fed i 
Malay States, and Author of “‘ Malay Sketches,” “‘ The Real Malay,” and 
* Unaddressed Letters.” With numerous Illustrations and a Map. Demy 
8vo. 16s. net. Second Edition. 

Specrator: “/t should be read by every Englishman who loves his 
country, for from Sir Frank Sw ttenhai's elozuent pages all who read will 
carry away many beautijul and striking pictures, many facts of great value, 
and a number of liper.al lessons very well worth lea ning and remembering.” 


A CRUISE ACROSS EUROPE 
Notes on a Freshwater Voyage from Holland to the Black Sea. By 
DONALD MAXWELL, Author of “ The Log of the ‘Giffin.’” With 
nearly 200 Illustrations by the AuTHOR and CoTTINGTON TAayLor. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM BLAKE 
By ALEXANDER GILCHRIST. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
Ww. GRAHAM ROBERTSON. With numerous Reproductions from BLake’s 
most characteristic and remarkable designs. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. New 


Edition. 
SALOME SALOME 
A TRAGEDY A TRAGEDY 


By OSCAR WILDE. Edited, with Introduction, by ROBERT ROSS. 
With 16 Full-Page Drawings by AUBREY BEARDSLEY. Fecap. 4to. 
ros. 6d. net. AUBREY BEARDSLEY’S Drawings Illustrating 
**Salome” are also published separately in a Portfolio at 12s. 6d. net. 


} JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, London ; & New York. 


NOW READY. 1907 EDITION. 
ALL NEW HONOURS AND PARLIAMENTARY CHANGES 
INCLUDED. 

OLDEST PEERAGE VOLUME EXTANT. 
PUBLISHED IN THREE CENTURIES. 


A very mine of information (including Addresses) regarding all 
living Titled Persons, and the Members of the Collateral Branches 
of all Peers and Baronets, Bishops, Privy Councillors, Knights and 
Companions of the various Orders, Precedency, Formal Modes of 
Address, &c., &c. 


PEERAGE (with Index to Courtesy Titles), 
BA RON ETAG E (with Index), 
KNIGHTAGE 
COMPANIONAGE 


Illustrated. Accurate and Up-to-Date. 


Also.an Appendix of Royal Warrant Holders. 


2,4@0 pages, cloth gilt (Royal Edition), 31s. 6d. net ; or in 2 Vols., 
16s. 6d. net each. Limp morocco (Special Thin Paper Edition), 
half-weight and thickness of Royal Editions, 50s. net. 


LONDON: DEAN & SON, LTD., 160 FLeer Street, E.C. 
So_p BY Messrs, HIATCHARD. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART 
English Illustration. ‘‘ The Sixties”: 1855-70 (Gleeson White), 
Constable. 12s. 6d. net. 
Isadora Duncan: Six Movement Designs (Edward Gordon Craig), 
Leipzig : The Insel-Verlag. 607. 


FICTION 
Catherine of Calais (Mrs. Henry de la Pasture). Smith, Elder. 


35. 6d. 

Abbots Verney (R. Macaulay). Murray. 6s. 

Stérilité (par Ferri-Pisani). Paris: Le Roman pour Tous. 1 /%.50, 

The Inseparables (James Baker. Third Edition) Chapman and 
Hall. 6s. 

Héléne ou La Religion des Grandes Amours (par Jean Frondal), 
Paris: Albert Schulz. 3//7.50. 


HISTORY 


Napoleonic Studies (J. Holland Rose. Second Edition Revised), 
Bell. 55. net. 

The Roman System of Provincial Administration to the Accession of 
Constantine the Great (W. T Arnold. New Edition). Oxford; 
Blackwell. 6s. net. 

Geschichte der Schweizerischen Eidgenossenschaft (Von Johannes 
Dierauer. Dritter Band, von 1516 bis 1648). Gotha: Perthes, 

The Bookman IIlustrated History of English Literature (Thomas 
Seccombe and W. Robertson Nicoll. 2 vols.). Hodder and 
Stoughton. 15s. net. 

The Battle of Tsu-Shima (Captain Vladimir Semenoff. Translated by 
Captain A. B. Lindsay). Murray. 35. 6d. net. 


REFERENCE Books AND ANNUALS 


Hazell’s Annual 1907. Hazell. 35. 6d. net. 

Debrett’s Peerage 1907. Dean. 315. 6d. net. 

Whitaker’s Peerage 1907. Whitaker. 

The Year-Book of the Scientific and Learned Societies of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Griffin. 

Who’s Who 1907, Ios. net; Who’s Who Year-Book, 1907, Is. net. 
Black. 

Science Year-Book, the, 1907 (Edited by Major B. F. S. Baden- 
Powell). King, Sell and Olding. 5s. net. 


REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS 


Old German Love Songs (Translated from the Minnesingers of the 
12th to 14th Centuries by Frank C. Nicholson). Unwin. 6s. 

Wives and Daughters (Mrs. Gaskell). Smith, Elder. 45. 6d. net. 

Ruba’iyat of Omar Khayyam (a New Metrical Version rendered into 
English . . . by George Roe). Foulis. 75. 6d. net. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPIIY 


How to Keep Well (C. Stanford Read). Unwin. 2s. 6d. net. 

Recent Progress in the Study of Variation, Heredity and Evolution 
(R. H. Lock). Murray. 75. 6d. net. 

Phases of Marriage (Edith Escombe). Elkin Mathews. 3s. 6d. 


TRAVEL 


Nyasaland under the Foreign Office (H. L. Duff. Second Edition). 
Bell. 75. 6d. net. 

Tent and Testament: A Camping Tour in Palestine (Herbert Rix). 
Williams and Norgate. 8s. 6d. net. 

VERSE 

Selections from Charles Swain (Compiled by his Third Daughter), 5s. 
net; Glimmerings (Clara Swain Dickins), 3s. net. Fifield. 

The Quest (James H. Cousins). Dublin: Maunsel and Co. 2s. 6d. 
net. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Cambridge: A Brief Study in Social Questions (Eglantyne Jebb). 
Macmillan and Bowes. 45. 67%. net. 

Crosses, Ancient, and Holy Wells of Lancashire (Henry Taylor). 
Minchester: Sherratt and Hughes. 42s. net. 

Historia Amoris (Edgar Saltus). Sisley’s. 55. net. 

Land Nationalisation and Land Taxation (Harold Cox). Methuen. 

35. 6d. net. 

New German and English Dictionary (Karl Breul). Cassell. 75. 6d. 

net. 

Provincial Letters and other Papers. Smith, Elder. 5s. net. 

Russia, the Future of (Rudolf Martin. Translated from the German 

by Hulda Friederichs). Smith, Elder. 75. 6d. net. 

Ships, Ancient and Modern (Sir George C. V. Holmes. 2 vols.). 

Wyman. 

Subject: Index of the Modern Works added to the Library of the 

British Museum in the Years 1901-1905 (Edited by G. K. For- 

tescue). Printed by.order of the Trustees. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Price SIXPENCE net. 


MEMORANDUM ON NAVY ESTIMATES ; 


Prepared for the London Chamber of Commerce. 

By LORD BRASSEY, G.C.B., Chairman of the Committee on 
Defence. SHIPBUILDING FOR THE NAVY (Letter to 
The Times, September 20, 1906) 


LONGMANS GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S LIST. 


COMEDY QUEENS OF 
THE GEORGIAN ERA. 


Biographical Studies of Famous 
Actresses of the 18th Century. 
By JOHN FYVIE, Author of ‘Some Famous Women of Wit and 
Beauty.” 


Demy ~8vo. with 8 Full-page Portraits in Photogravure, 12s. 6d. net. 
Two Editions required before Publication. 

“Stories that are remarkable for their human interest; they are told with a 

icturesqueness of style and a fulness and fairness of sequence which imply infinite 

industry, commendable judgment, much g taste, and considerable good feeling 
on the part of the author.”—Court Journal. 

“The stories Mr. Fyvie unfolds are as fresh as they are fascinating to the 

general reading public.” —Daily Chronicle. 


GOLDEN DAYS OF THE 
RENAISSANCE IN ROME. 


By RODOLFO LANCIANI, Author of ‘‘ New Tales of Old Rome,” &c. 
Royal 8vo, fully Ilustrated, 21s. net. 


MY PILGRIMAGE TO THE a 
WISE MEN OF THE EAST. 


By MONCURE D. CONWAY. vo. Illustrated, 12s. 6d. net. 


EDINBURGH UNDER 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


By W. T. FYFE. With an Introduction by R. S. Rarr. Demy 8vo. 
tos. 6d. net. 


WALT WHITMAN: 


A Study of his Life and Work. 
By BLISS PERRY. Crown 8vo. Illustrated with Portraits, Facsimiles of 
MSS. &c. 6s. net. 


A GERMAN POMPADOUR. 


By MARIE HAY. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


The Best 6/- Novels. 
THE EIGHT GUESTS. 


By PERCY WHITE, Author of “ Park Lane,” “ Mr. John Strood,” &c. 6s 
Pall Mali Gazette —‘‘ Those who can appreciate the cleverness of real satire, 
sharpened to truth on the one edge and to humour on the other, will find in ‘ The 
Eight Guests’ a novel of rare quality.” 
Daily Telegraph.—* A book to be read and welcomed.” 
Triéune.—‘* A book that every one should read.” 


GROWTH. by GRAHAM TRAVERS. 


Standard.—“ Even into the busy life of a hard-working reviewer there come 
unexpectedly books that he can never forget. Such an one, for instance, was this 
author’s ‘ Mona Maclean,’ and now this new work of hers, ‘Growth,’ promises to 
have the same wide a 1, and touch the same profound, emotional, and intel- 
lectual depths. ... The whole tale is the work of a scientific mind, a gifted 
imagination, and a religious spirit of remarkable power, spirituality, and breadth, 
and it would be difficult to praise it too much.” 


THE TREASURE OF HEAVEN. 

By MARIE CORELLI. 
MONTLIVET. 

By ALICE PRESCOTT SMITH. 
THE OPENED SHUTTERS. 


By CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM. 


THE MAN IN THE CASE. 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


[Second Edition. 


* Little Sir Peter Moberley is as charming as Little Lord Fauntleroy.” 


PETER. A Christmas Story. en 


By Mrs. EDWIN HOHLER. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 


JOHN GILPIN. 


Fdition of Co *s Famous Poem. 
With 30 Woodcut Illustrations by ROBERT SEAVER. ts, net. 
A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. 


THE JAPANESE FAIRY BOOK. 


With Four I Ilustrations in Colours and over roo in the text by Native Artists 
38. 6d. n 


ERNEST THOMPSON SETON’S NEW BOOK. 
ANIMAL HEROES : 


Being the Histories of a Gat, a Dog, a Pigeon, a Lynx, 
Two Wolves, and a Reindeer. 
With 200 Illustrations. 6s. net. 


Punch says: “1 give it as my opinion that as a writer about animals 
Thompson Seton can't be beaten.” 


ILLUSTRATED LIST of BOOKS suitable for Presentation 
post free on application to 
ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & Co. Ltd., 16 James Street, 
Haymarket, S.W. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 
PUCK OF POOK’S HILL 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Illustrated. 6s. 


A COMPLETE GUIDE TO FANCY DRESS BALLS. 


COSTUME : 
Fanciful, Historical & Theatrical 
Compiled by Mrs. ARIA. 


With 16 Coloured Plates, and many other Illustrations in the 

Text, by PERCY ANDERSON. 8vo. Ios. 6d. net. 
Daily Telegraph. —** A book from her pen dealing with the history 
of costume is an assured success at the outset...... Mrs. Aria’s 
delightful volume.” 


AT THE BACK OF THE 


BLACK MAN’S MIND; 
Or, Notes on the Kingly Office in West Africa. 


By R. E. DeNNeETY. With Illustrations. S8vo. 10s. net. 


EVERSLEY SERIES.—New 


THE MEANING OF HISTORY, 


and other Historicai Pieces. 
By Freperic Harrison. Cheaper Re-issue. Globe 8vo.. 
4s. net. 


CRANFORD SERIES.—New 
SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 


By GeorcE Etior. With Illustrations by HuGH THOMSON, 
16 of which are reproduced in Colour. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS 
IN BERKSHIRE. 


By James E. Vincent. With Illustrations by F. L. Griccs. 
Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 


EIGHT SECRETS. 
A BOOK FOR BOYS. By Ernest INGERSOLL. Illustrated. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ON MUNICIPAL AND 
NATIONAL TRADING. 


By the Right Hon. Lord AVEBURY. 8vo. §s. net. | 


PROTECTIVE & PREFERENTIAL 
IMPORT DUTIES. 


By A. C. Picou, M.A., F.S.S., Author of ‘‘ The Principles- 
and Methods of Industrial Peace.”? Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE MAKING of the CRIMINAL. 


By Cuartes E. B. Russet and L, M. Ricsy. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. net. 


A LAYMAN’S MIND ON 
CREED AND CHURCH. 


By Joun S. Templeton. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Macmillan’s Illustrated Catalogue post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltp., Lonpon. 
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FROM MIDSHIPMAN TO FIELD-MARSHAL. 


By Field-Marshal Sir EVELYN WOOD, 


FOURTH EDITION. With 3 


“It may be doubted if anything better than the first hundred pages, 


V.C., G.C.B. 


Portraits, 7 Illustrations, and 13 Maps, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 25s. net. 


with their breathless succession of incidents, hairbreadth escapes, and 


heroic adventures, has ever been seen since the day when Marbot’s memoirs were published.”—Dazly Mail. 
‘* His work is fit to take its place beside the autobiographies of Lord Roberts and Lord Wolseley.” —Speaser. 
Every page bears the imprint of its writer’s sunny disposition. 


KINDLY WRITE TO MESSRS. METHUEN FOR THEIR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE and DECEMBER BULLETIN, 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
WILLIAM BLAKE, By Lavrence Bixyon. 


royal 4to. £1 1s. net. 
Vol. L—ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BOOK OF JOB. 

This fine book is a study of Blake, the man, the poet, and the artist. It con- 
tains all Blake's fine illustrations of the Book of Job reproduced in photogray ure, 
the full size of the originals. Mr. Binyon has devoted many years to the study of 
Blake's career and influence. 


In 2 vols. 


SECOND EDITION. 


GARRICK AND HIS CIRCLE. 
Parsons, With 36 Portraits and Illustrations. Demy vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
‘* We do not know of any writer sin ice Fo- ster who has so admirably built up a 
vivid and consistent picture of the past.”— Z iverfool Daily Courier. 


THE ART OF THE GREEKS. By H. B. Watters. 


With over 100 Plates, wide roy: al 8vo. 12s. 6c. net. (Classics of Ari. 
“ Exhaustive, sound, and beautifully Daily Post. 


VELAZQUEZ. By A. pve Bervete. Translated by 
Huon E. Poynter. With over oo Illustrations, wide royal 8vo, 10s. 6d. net 
(Classics of Art. 


A BOOK OF ENGLISH GARDENS. By M. R. Groac 
M. Wyatt. With 24 Illustrations in Colour, demy Evo. 10s. 6d. net. 
mit 2. writes with knowledge, and the daintily suggestive sketches are 
admirably reproduced."—Daity Telegraph. 


THE POLITICAL THOUGHT OF PLATO AND 
ARISTOTLE. By E. Barxer, M.A., late Fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 

The history of political thocght in Greece to its culmination in Aristotle. 


SECOND EDITION. 


THE MIRROR OF THE SEA. By Josern Conran, 


Author of “‘ The Nigger of the Narcissus.” Crown 8vo. 6s 
A style strong and beautiful." — vening Standard. 
Infinite charm, compelling fascination. ’—.4 thenzum. 
“It is poetry, it is art."—Daily Mail. 
Beautiful work.” —Manchester Guardian. 
“We should like to see its distribution among the Island people ordered by the 


State.”"— Times. 


By Mrs. CLEMENT | 


THE COMPLETE PHOTOGRAPHER. By R. Cuitp | 


Bayiey. With over roo Illustrations. my 8 8vo. ros. 6d, net. 
Elevates photography to a fine art."—?. vite Opinion. 
Wonderfully lucid.” —Vanchester Courier. 
“* Comprehensive of nearly all that a photographer wants to know.” 
Birmings: an: Post 
‘* One of the most useful! and learned works on photography. 
‘estminster Gazette. 


THE | CHILDREN OF THE NATION. By the Right 
Hon. Sir Joun Gorst. Demy Svo. 7s. 6d. net. 
The contribution of a statesman.”—Padl Mad Gazette. 
“* No one interested in child life can ignore this book.”"—Shefield Telegrap:. 
THIRD EDITION. 


CHARLES DICKENS. ByG. K. Cuesrertox. With 
a Portraits. Demy &vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

the highest interest and never-failing suggestiveness Warr and 

understanding a tribute as any hand has laid on the great writer's grave.” 
Spectaror. 
“ The cleverest of Mr. Chesterton’s books.” "— Manchester Courier. 
“* So brilliant, so vigorous and vital.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“* Mr. Chesterton has produced a book of extraordinary interest.”--Daily Vevw-. 


THE LETTERS OF WILLIAM BLAKE, together with 
a Life by Freperick TarHam. Edited, with an intseduction and Notes, 
by A. G. B. Russet. With 12 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

This highly important collection contains nearly all the extant letters of William 

Blake, including a Life which has never before been published. 

** The biography is invaluable as a first-hand account.” —Daily Telegraph. 
SECOND EDITION. 


THE HYGIENE OF MIND. By T. 
Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 
* Learning at the hand of a great and charming teacher." 7ribuue. 
‘e have never read a book in which the great requirements of humanity, 
sincerity, and wide knowledge are more happily blended.” — Morning Post. 


THOMAS & KEMPIS, HIS AGE AND BOOK. By 
J. E. G. pe Montmorency. With 24 Ilustrations. Demy Svo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Mr. hen, with painstaking research and admirable scholarship, 
written the history of the age and the book. He gives a brilliant picture." —7?ribune. 
“This volume is deserving of high praise. Manchester Guardian. 
“* Fall of interest for a scholar in Chure b history on its literary side.” 


Scotsman. 
THIRD EDITION. 


QUEEN LOUISA OF PRUSSIA. By Mary M. Morrar. 
With 20 Illustrations. Demy &vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


“* A volume of unusual interest and attraction." —Vestiminster Gazette. 
“* Delightfully written.” — Liverpool Courier. 


NELSON’S LADY HAMILTON. By E. Hatitam Moor- 
House. With over 40 Portraits. Demy Svo. 7s. 6d. net. 


A wonderful story told with all the swing of a novel." —She field Telegraph. 
is harmonious and true to life.” —Daily Chronicie. 


ST. CATHERINE OF SIENA AND HER TIMES. By 
the Author of “‘ Mademoiselle Mori.” With 28 Illustrations. Demy §vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 

‘Ap extraordinarily vivid account of the saint and her times. She is depicted 
with the imagination of the poet and the judgment of the historian.”—T7rid. ne. 


THE DOMESDAY INQUEST. By BaLiarp, 
B.A., LL.B. With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
[Antiquary's Books. 
An account of Domesday Book and the various terms used therein. 


S. Clouston, M.D. 


Gasquet, O.S.B. With many Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. [Antiguary’s Books. 
4 rich mine of well-presented information. 


THIRD EDITION. 


A WANDERER IN LONDON. ByE. V. Lucas. With 


52 Illustrations, of which 16 are in Colour by Netson Dawson. Crown Evo. 6s, 
«He never gives us a dull moment.”—World. 
‘* Its discursiveness is one of the book’s charms.”—Daily Wail. 
“* Alive with bright gossip of the town.” —Standard. 


A LITTLE BROTHER TO THE BIRDS. By F. W. 


Wuetpvon. With rs Illustrations. Large crown 6s. 
The life of St. Francis for children. 


THE LIFE OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. By 


}RAHAM Batrovur. A New, Revised, and Cheaper Edition ia one volume, 
With a Portrait. Crown 8vo. ’buckram, 6s. 
Uniform with “ Vailima Letters” and “* The Letters of Robert Lonis Stevenson 
to his Family and Friends.” 


A CHILD’S LIFE OF CHRIST. By Mrs. Percy 


DearMeEr. With 8 Illustrations in Colour by E. Fortescug Brickvate, 
Large crown Svo. 6s. 


THE CHILD IN ART. By MarcGaret CARPENTER. 


With over 50 Illustrations, large crown Svo. 6s. 
An attempt to sketch the history of the use of the child in Art. 


SECOND EDITION. 


HILLS AND THE SEA. By Haire Be toc, M.P. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“* A delightful book ; a book to be read lingeringly.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“ Graceful, clever thoughts, phrased delicately and mellifluously.’ 
Morning Leader. 


AIMS AND IDEALS IN ART. By Georce Crausen, 


A.R.A. With 32 Illustrations. 5s. net. 
“The lectures recall, in their sanity and stimulating power, in their clear and 
temperate style, their great example, Reynolds.” — 


THE LITTLE FLOWERS OF ST. FRANCIS. New 
Translated by Witttam Heywoop. With an Introduction by A. G. 
Howe t, and 40 IIlustratio from Italian Painters. Demy 8vo. ss. net. 

A Beautiful Edition for Presentation 
Another edition of this book is also ready in Messrs. Methuen’s “‘ Library of 
Devotion.” Small pott vo. as. ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


FIRESIDE AND SUNSHINE. By E. V. Lucas. Fcap. 


Svo. 
This is p a with “‘ The Open Road” and ‘ The Friendly Town.” 
\ companionable volume.” — 7 riduxe. 
Excellent reading.”—Spectator. 
“The musings of an agile and generous imagination could hardly be more 
adequately and elicately phrased." —.VWorning Leader. 


WITH THE SIMPLE-HEARTED: Little Homilies to 


Women in Country Places. By Mrs. AtrreD Secoml 
Edition. Small pott Svo. as. net. 


NEW NOVELS. 
SEVENTH EDITION. 


THE CALL OF THE BLOOD. By Rosert Hicuens, 
Author of “‘ The Garden of Allah.” Crown Svo, 6s. 

“*He brings so delicate a taste, so careful an observation of t , so fine a 
feeling for form and colour, and a technique so easy and accom ished that he 
holds us always bound by the spell of his artistry."—Puxch. 

SEVENTH EDITION. 


THE GUARDED FLAME. By W. B. Maxwet. 6s. 


Lifelike, but not common: exact, but exalted.” — Times. 
Finely written, and full power and thought.” —Grafhic. 


THIRD EDITION. 


THE CAR OF DESTINY, and its Errand in Spain. By 
N. and A. M. Wutsamson, Authors of “ The Lightning Conductor,” &c. 
Tilustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
An absorbing story of love and romance in a motor-car in Spain. 
‘* Frankly and delightfully romantic.”—Standard. 
THIRD EDITION. 


LISTENER’S LURE. By E. V. Lucas. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“Mr. Lucas has done a very original and delightful thing.”—7ribune. 
“*Mr. Lucas’s first novel is a delight.” —Daily Chronicle. 
** Remarkable for its skill refinement.” — Westminster Gasette. 
Admirable fare, delicately served." — Daily News. 


THE FIRST CLAIM. By M. Hamixton, 


“ Cut Laurels.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘*A novel which no woman will read without emotion.” —Scotsman. 
“This is a remarkable book. The characters are so rea! ; their positions so clear 
and impressive."—AMorning Le 


SECOND EDITION. 


PARISH LIFE IN MEDIZVAL ENGLAND. By Ancor THE LADDER TO THE STARS. By Jaxe H. Fixo- 


LATER, Author of ‘“‘ The Green Graves of Balzowrie.” Crown 8ve. 6s. 
** A fine story, showing an appreciative know] e of humanity. "— Tribune 
“Ani intevesting, well-written story, showing real cleverness.” —Daily Telegraph. 


METHUEN & co., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


HE FAERY YEAR. 


By GEORGE A. B. DEWAR. 


Illustrated. Price 7s. Od. 


‘It is precisely the idea of a faery procession that 
he conveys to us; something without beginning or 
end; beautiful, curious, delicate, but a little remote 


from our humanity.” —Dazdly 


‘*Does not strive tor fine writing, his facts are 
more eloquent than his prose. And yet......there are 
passages in the book sublimely eloquent and pages of 
true poetry.” — 

“‘The subtle delicacy of expression which char- 
acterises some of these studies is of supreme literary 
merit......gems of colour and detail......the spirit of the 


thing pourtrayed lives.”—Daily Express. 
banquet of the best.” —Aforning Post. 


RIVERS, LIMITED, Fitzalan House, 
Arundel Street, Strand. 


ALSTON 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS FOR PRESENTS, 


The DECEMBER Number of SOTHERAN’S PRICE- 
CURRENT OF LITERATURE (No. 668) consists of an 
extensive collection of Books, chiefly in Modern Literature, English 
and Foreign, a large number of them in handsome Bindings (including 
Foreign Books) as good as new. 

Post free from HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 
140 STRAND, W.C., or 37 PICCADILLY, W. 


SPECIAL BOOK OFFERS. 


GLAISHER’S SUPPLEMENTARY CATALOGUE FOR DECEMBER 
NOW READY. 

LATEST PURCHASES AND LOWEST PRICES. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, a 
Also a New, greatly extended and much improved Ca’ f POPULAR 
CURRENT ul ERATURE, STANDARD BOOKS, HA DY REPRINTS, 


the BEST FICTION, &c. &c. All Lists free on application. 
Discount Booksellers and 


LAMLEY & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, and 7 Exhibition Road, S.W., 


invite ins; | amd of their large stock of new and old books. Interesting and 
nt «way books. Christmas Catalogue sent on application post free. 
ical Catalogue Text-Books and Materials, and Secondhand Catalogue 
Fine Arts, just ready. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


COINS AND MEDALS. 


V ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

*C., on MONDAY December 17, and following day, at One o'clock 

ng o-Saxon, a is Ss 

proofs, historical medals, coin Oe. ond 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


THE COLLECTION OF EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES OF 
R. DE RUSTAFJAELL, Eso. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AON at their House, No. 13 Welli n Sam. 
Strand, W.C., on WEDNES and two fol np md 
o'clock precisely, the COLLECTION of EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES, formed 
by Rede Esq., Queen's Gate, S.W. 
May be viewed two days prior Illustrated catalogues may be had, rs. each 


Modern Education. 


EDUCATION. 


ROYAL FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART, 
43 QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 
Vice-President : Str Epwarp J. Poynter, P.R.A. 
Local Scholarships, £100, £60. Local King’s Gold Medal. Day and Evening 
Classes. Terms of date ofentrance. Prospectuses.—Louisa Gann, Superintendent 
and Secretary. 


XPERIENCED and successful TUTOR (London 
-. University) prepares Pupils for all Public Examinations. Latest successes 
include London Matriculation (1st Division), Cambridge Senior (Honours), an 
1st Class College of Preceptors. Moderate terms.—P. H. Harrerriecp, 
143 Willesden Lane, London, ew. Ww. 


EARN HOUSE, 15 Fatrrax Roap, HampsTeap, 
N.W.—Pupils or as Individual Instruction. 
English to Foreigners. Home life.—Write, R. G. D. Howett, M.A. Cantab. 


OUDOUN HOUSE SCHOOL, 1 Loudoun Road, 
N.W.—High-class Preparatory School. moderate fees for 
languages, and up-to-date Fine open site, close to Lord's. 
cricket. 2nd and 7th Scholarships, Winchester ; rst 
Bradfield ; and rst Scholarship, St. Paul's, 1905. —Wnite for Prospectus. 


ARGATE.—CLIFTONVILLE.—Miss Galloway (Newnham) offers 
thorough modern education based on definite Church principles. Sanitary 
arrangements excellent. Moderate inclusive terms.—Brondesbury House, Eastern 


Esplanade. 


ARGATE. — Drydenbank, 
School for Girls. Thorough education. 


ERNE BAY.—NEw CoLLece.—6o boarders. Pro- 


fessional, Commercial, and Engineering sides. Separate bedrooms. Work- 
shops and laboratories. Excellent grounds. Good diet.—Prospectus on application. 


34 Quex Road, N.W.— Boys’ Pre- 
y School. Headmaster, G. H. Geoves (late Assistant-master 
Gaiversity ¢ College School, London). 


RIGHTON. — Winchester House Preparatory 

School. Special attention given to little boys and those who are delicate 

and backward. Holiday pupils received and coached.—For particulars, apply to 
Mr. and Mrs. James C. Bre ‘MMOND Hay, Principals. 


ORTHING.—St. 


Cliftonville. — Home 


Excellent references. 


John’s Preparatory School. 

Gentlemen's sons, 5-14. Sea-front. Scientific modern teaching. Soundest 

Fie prod Very successful Public Schools, Navy, &c. Individual home care. 
oice production, Languages. Games, gymnasium, sea-baths.—Principac. 


R. J. J. GREVATT (assisted by French, German, 
Spanish, ye &c. Tutors) prepares for all eundentions. WOOL 
WICHe—July, 1903 C. Wilson (first trial from here). SAND wo 
November, 190 i. Wilson (Oxon., first trial) Julv, 1905: H. 
(Somerset L.1.) (qualified first trial). SANDHURST.—July, 1906: J. M. Need. 
ham (first trial from here). Arrangements for Militia Competitive. 
19 Palmeira Square, HOVE, SUSSEX. 
R. C. E. F. STARKEY, M.A., and Mr. A. E. 
BELL receive pupils (resident os visiting) for Universities, Civil 


Service, &c. Special attention to delicate and backward boys. 
Apply A. E. Bret, 21 Powis Square. Brighton. 


OGNOR.—Southernwood School for Girls.—Miss 
WHEELER, late HeadmistressunderG.P.D.S.C. Modern Education. Resi- 
dent French and German Mistresses. Large field for Hockey and Cricket. 


ALING GRAMMAR SCHOOL, The Park, 
Ealing, W.—Warden: The LORD BISHOP OF MARLBOROUGH. _ 
Enlarged buildings, chapel, laboratory, classical, scientific, and commercial sides. 
Preparation for allexams. Terms very reasonable. ‘Ihe school is situated in one 
of the most healthy suburbs of London, built upon light gravelly soil at a consider- 
able elevation, and enjoying an atmosphere peculiarly dry, clear and bracing. 
Report, prospectus, and references from SECRETARY. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, Haverstoct 
Hitt, Hampsteap.—Recogd. by B. of E.—Modern Education. Music 
and Languages. Large grounds. Bracing air. Moderate fees.—Apply, 

the Misses 


ROFESSOR ETEMLA-EYTON can _ receive 
Pupils in VOICE PRODUCTION, SINGING, and BREATHING 
(Manuel Garcia Method), at Chatham House, George Street, Hanover Square, W. 


ENLEY-on-THAMES, COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 
Special care of delicate boys. A few taken at reduced fees. Thorough 
Medical and other references. 


ATHEASTON, Somersetshire.—Fairhaven, Home 
School for Girls. Large grounds. Thorough education. Good references. 


HANTRY, FROME.—SCHOOL For GIRLS. 
Established 1857. On the Mendips. Modern Education. Music and 
Languages special features. Fees, 48—s4 guineas.—Principal, Miss Senior. 


OMERSET.—Cotiece House, BRIDGWATER. 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Recognised by Board of Education, Thorough 

for Every comfort. Terms moderate.—Principal, Miss 
VERDELL, 


OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Bracing Down 
air. Thorough Education. Large grounds. Terms moderate. Entire 
charge of Colonial Lopce, Westsury, W1LTs. 


J ESTON-SUPER-MARE. — ALTON HOUSE, 

MONTPELIER.~-High-class Home School for Daughters of Geatle- 

men. Tennis, ae and Swimming. Entire charge of children from India and 
Colonies.— Principal, Mrs. Ho_sovurne. 


Boarding School 


for GIRLS.—Thorough Education. Music a Speciality. Moderate terms. 
Misses Stock woop- Houe. 


OMERSET.— HARTROWE MANOR, near 
stabling and shooting. 
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15 December, 1906: 


YPEWRITING, od. per 1000 words (Remington) ; 
small or large commissions executed expeditiously; newspaper work @ 
speciality. — Miss Louset, Thameside,” Weybridge, Surrey. 


RTICLED PUPIL.—A leading firm of Chartered 

Patent Agents, with an extensive practice in London, have a VACANCY 

for a Premium Pupil.—Public School man preferred.-_ Write ‘‘ Parents,” care of 
ReEvNELL's Advertisement Offices, 44 Chancery Lane, W.C. 


HAVE YOU BOUGHT YOUR BOOKS FOR XMAS? 


A. & F. DENNY will send their New Catalogue on receipt of name and address. 
The largest and most varied stock in London te select from. 


A. & F. DENNY, 147 Strand, London (opposite the Gaiety Theatre). 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
“LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 

Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advi 
Estimates, and all information of charge. Replies received. _ 


ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


TEAMERS LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 


Managers—F. GREEN & CO.: ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. 
Head Ofices—Fencuurcn Avenur, Lonpon. 


For Passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


MILITARY COLLEGE, RICHMOND, SURREY 


(Inspected by the University of London). 
CAPTAIN H. F. TRIPPEL and Staff prepare for all Army 


and other Examinations at 


ONSLOW HALL. 
RECENT SUCCESSES. 


October 1905 to October 1906. | July 1904 to October 1905. 
(New Army Regulations.) WOOLWICH. 
WOOLWICH. 
zsth. +» H. Smithson. | 
agth.. .. W.E. Buckingham. | ¥. A. HL Taylor. 
s6th.. B. F. Rhodes. | soth.. H. G. Worsley. 
SANDHURST. | SANDHURST. 
th.. C. N. Chadwick. | 6th.. G. H. MacCaw. 
asth.. .. H. F. Slattery 23rd R. H. Koster. 
32nd .. P. Sanderson. | gist.. +. A. E. Sanderson. 
érst.. .. M.F.D.Cobbold. (| *3and S, Hicks. 
77th.. 66th.. oe -K. DE 
th . . G. Buckle. «+. R.G.T.Moody-Ward 
ee G.D., Yeat | . M. King. 
* Royal Marines. 
INDIAN POLICE. INDIAN POLICE. 
FIRST .. Hz. Lillie | SECOND.. W. T. Wickham. 


ARMY QUALIFYING | 
EXAMINATION. 


G. A. Blackburn. W. Barrington | LESERARY. 


E. S. > 
C. G. Bowyer- R. La | F. G. J. Berkeley 
Smijth. D. C. M. Lawrie G. B. uet. 
C. G. Buckle. G. F. Bowes-Lyon 
G. 1. Carmichael. . A. Markham. A. F. A. Hooper. 
H. H. Clarke. . C. Walker , EL r. 
M.F. D.Cobbold. *A.O’'H. Wright. P.. Wallis. 
W. F. Dawson. G. D. Yeatman, > H. Westbury. 
* Qualified for Royal Artillery. 
MILITIA COMPETITIVE. MILITIA COMPETITIVE. 
THIRD .. O.de Trafford 3rd «. G. K. Archibald. 
13th.. OQ. Robinson. G, F. Bowes-Lyon. 
B r2th.. J. Mallinson. 
2cth . -. W.U. M. Campbell rath.. C. K. Apthorpe. 
2and W.C. Wilson. 18th.. S. H. Drummond. 
23rd G. H. Westbury. | 39th L. F. Hepworth. 
agth.. H.H. Clarke. agth.. W. Gri ti. 
asth.. . A. F. A. Hooper. 51st .. T. Hibbert. 
T. H. O. Crawley soth.. F. V. Forster. 
Ist .. . E. L. Salier. 


10 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W. 


Upwards of TWO HUNDRED Officers were successfull pared i bjects 
“C” and during the last two yeas. 
Special preparation for Interpreterships in French and German. 
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The Subscription List will close on or before 
Wednesday, the 19th inst. 


STATE OF SAN PAULO 


(REPUBLIC OF THE UNITED STATES OF BRAZIL). 


ISSUE OF £2,000,000 FIVE PER CENT. 
EXCHEQUER BONDS TO BEARER. 


AT £94 PER CENT. 
(In BONDS of £1,000, £500 and £100). 


Principal and Interest payable in sterling in London, at the Counting 
House of Messrs. J. Henry Schroder & Co. 


Part of £3,000,000, the remainder having been acquired by the 
National City Bank of New York, Capital and Interest of which are 
payable in American Gold Currency. 


Redeemable at par by four equal annual drawings, first repayment being due on 
the rst December, 1908, or earlier by purchase in the market at any price below par, 
and accrued interest, such purchases to be made as and when rod become avail- 
able out of the collection of the surtax mentioned below. 


Payment of principal and interest are specially secured by the hypothecation of 
the gold surtax of 3 fcs. per bag of coffee exported from the State, provided for in 
Article 29 of the Law No. 984, dated 29th December, 1905. This surtax is to be 
paid over weekly to Messrs. J. Henry Schrider & Co.'s Agents at Santos until an 
amount — for the service of the Loan has been provided as hereinafter 
mentioned. 


Payment of principal and interest are furthermore secured by the general 
guarantee of the State, subject to the rights of the existing outstanding external 
Loans. 


Messrs. J. HENRY SCHRODER & CO. offer for public subscription the 
above-named £2,000,000 Five per Cent. Exchequer Bonds. 


The price of issue is £94 per cent., payable as follows : 


5 per cent. on application. 
5 per cent. on allotment (3rd January, 1907.) 
15 per cent. on ist February, 1907. 
15 per cent. on 15th March, i907. 
20 per cent. on 25th April, 1907. 
34 per cent. on 3ist May, 1907. 


“£94 per cen’. 


The instalments carry interest at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum from their due 
dates till rst June next, and Scrip Certificates will be issued in due course in ex- 
change for the Allotment Letter, and for the amount due on allotment witn a Coupon 
of Lo 14s. 3d. per £100 attached. 


The Exchequer Bonds, with Coupons attached for six months’ interest payable 
on 1st December and rst June in each year, will be delivered in exchange for the 
fully-paid Scrip Certificates as soon as possible after payment of the last instalment. 


The present Loan is made in virtue of the authority contained in Article 29 of 
Law No. 984 of the State of San Paulo, dated 29th December, 1905, for the pur- 

ses specified therein, and the outstanding £1,000,000 of Treasury Bills maturing 
in London on the 1st August, 1907, is to be repaid out of the proceeds thereof. 


‘The above-mentioned surtax of fcs. 3 per bag of exported coffee is to be collected 
by the Government during the whole period in which this Loan is outstanding, 
applied to the service of the Loan in the following manner :—The revere thus col- 
lected is to be paid to Messrs. J. HENRY Scuriper & Co.'s Agents at Santos, free 
of all deductions, on the Monday of each week, commencing on 17th December, 
1906, and continuing until a sufficient amount to meet the first year's interest has 
been received. The payments to Messrs. J. Henry Scuriper & Co.'s Agus 
are to commence again on the rst of August, 1907, and continue until sufficient funds 
to meet the interest and redemption for the year 1908 have been accumulated. 
Thereafter the payments sufficient to meet the annual service of the Bonds are to 
commence on the rst December in each year. 


‘ The exports of Coffee from the State during the last five years have been as 
follows 


3901. 1902. 1903. 1904. 1905. 
9,668,000 bags.* 8,682,000 bags. 8,019,000 bags. 6,5&6,000 bags. 7,476,000 bags 
® Abnormally large crop. 

Had the surtax of 3 fcs. per bag been in force during these years, it would have 
— fcs. 121,293,000, at 25.25, equal to £4,803,700, or a yearly average of 

1960, 750. 

The revenue from the ordinary tax on Coffee, not including the surtax, amounted 
to an average, at the rate of 15d. per milreis, of about £1,505,450 per annum during 
the last five years, and it has been specially stipulated in the Contract with the State 
of San Paulo that this tax cannot be specifically hypothecated for any purposes 
whatsoever before this Loan has been repaid. 


The following particulars concerning the revenue of the State of San Paulo, as 
also the exports of coffee, have been obtained from the official Reports of the State, 
and the currency amounts have been converted into Sterling at the exchange of rsd. 
per milreis :— 

1g01 1902 1903 1904 1905 
Revenue from 
all sources .. £3,786,875" £2,353,125 42,132,937. 47,348,750 Not yet 
* Abnormally large coffee crop. ascertained. 

The outstanding external Loans amount to about £2,358,620, the interest and 

redemption on all of which require annually about £263,700. 


There is a further external Loan outstanding of £3,800,000, to which the 
Sorocabana Railway has been specially hypothecated. The amount of the interest 
and redemption of this Loan is taken out of the earnings of the railway. 


Allottees will have the option of paying up in full on allotment, or at the date of 
any subseq instal , under discount at the rate of 34 per cent. per annum. 
Failure to pay any instalment when due renders all previous payments liable to 
forfeiture and the allotment to cancellation. 


In case no allotment is made, the deposit will be returned forthwith. In case a 
smaller amount is allotted than that applied for, the difference will be applied 
towards the amount payable on allotment. 


A copy of Article 29 of the Law authorising this Loan and creating the surtax of 

3 francs per bag of exported coffee (Law 984, dated . December, 1905), and trans- 

piiee oa can be seen at the Offices of Messrs. Bircham & Co., 50 Old Broad 
treet, A 


Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained at the Counting House 
of Messrs. J. Henry Scuréper & Co., 145 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and from 
Messrs. W. GREENWELL & Co., 2 Finch Lane, E.C. 


Lonpon, 15th December, 1906. 


App! 


XUM 


— — 
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A Prospectus is being issued, dated December 15th, which states among other things that :— 
The Subscription List is now open and will close on or before Wednesday, December 19th, at 4 p.m. for Town, and on or before 
Thursday, December 20th, at 4 P.M. for Country and Continent. 


Applications from Shareholders of the British South Africa Company will be received up to Friday Morning, 
December 21st, 10 a.m. 


THE 


Victoria Falls Power Company, Ltd. 


(Registered in Southern Rhodesia under The Companies Ordinance, 1895). 


SHARE CAPITAL = ~= = £3,000,000. 


DIVIDED INTO 
1,000,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each.—Present Issue - = = £1,000,000 
2,000,000 Preference Shares of £1 each.—Present Issue - - + £625,000 


Subscriptions for an issue of £625,000 Debentures at 95 per cent. have been guaranteed conditionally on full 
allotment of the present issue. These Debentures will form part of an authorised issue of £3,000,000 
Debentures, redeemable in 30 years at 10 per cent. premium. 


625,000 Preference Shares are now offered for subscription at par, 


PAYABLE— 
1 O per Share on Application. 
16 » Allotment. 
26 ” yy 18t February, 1907. 
5 0 ” » 1st April, 1907. 
5 0 ” » 1st July, 1907. 
5 0 ” sy 1st October, 1907. 
20 0 


Applications from Shareholders of the British South Africa Company will Solicitors to the Trustees for the Debenture Holders. 
: NCE IN ALLOTME 
have a PREFERENCE Messrs, HERBERT SMITH, GOSS, KING & GREGORY, 62 London Wall, 


Payment in full may be made on allotment or on the due date of any instalment, E.c 
and interest at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum will accrue from the date of the pre- a 
payment of instalments, : Engineers in Chief. 
Preference Shares will, after two years from 17th October, 1906, be entitled toa = ¢. 2 NOUGLAS FOX AND PARTNERS, 28 Victoria Street, Westminster. 


Cumulative Dividend of 6 per cent. per annum in priority to the Ordinary Shares, ‘ 7 
and, in addition, be entitled to share f7@ rata with the Ordinary Shares in such of Sir CHARLES METCALFE, Barr., Bulawayo, Rhodesia. 


the surplus profits distributed in any year up to a total Dividend in such year of Electrical En gin eers. 


10 per cent. upon the paid-up Preference Share Capital. 
The British South Africa Company will pay interest at the rate of 5 per cent. per RALPH D. MERSHON, Esg., 60 Wall Street, New York. 
ARTHUR WRIGHT, Esq., Marble Arch House, Oxford Street, W. 


annum during the construction period ending 31st December, 1908, upon the amounts 
Advisory Board of Engineers. 


for the time being paid up on the Preference Shares from the dates of payment of the 
respective instalments. 
The whole of the 1,000,009 Ordinary Shares will be allotted tothe African THE RIGHT HON. LORD KELVIN, O.M., G.C.V.O., 113 Fenchurch 


Concessions Syndicate, Limited, for the purposes hereafter mentioned. Street, E.C. 
_ PROFESSOR DR. G. KLINGENBERG, Ph.D., Berlin. 
Directors. _ PROFESSOR ANDRE BLONDEL, Paris. 
DR. EDOUARD TISSOT, Bale, Switzerland. 


THE MOST HONOURABLE THE MARQUESS OF WINCHESTER, 
President, Amport, St. Mary's, Andover, Hants. H. WILSON FOX, Esq., Bankers. 
Manager of the Brittish South Africa Company, Vice-President, 4 Halkin PARR’S BANK LIMITED, 4 Bartholomew Lane, E.C., and Branches. 


Street, S.W. BRITISH LINEN BANK, 33 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C., Edinburgh, 
H. BIRCHENOUGH, Esq., C.M.G., Director of the British South Africa Glasgow and Branches, 
Company, and of the Imperial Continental Gas Association, Ltd., 79 Eccleston yess, EMILE ERLANGER & CO., 20 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C., 
Square, S.W. Paris and Frankfort. 

ISAAC LEWIS, Esq., Director of The Vereeniging Estates, Ltd., 28 Bishopsgate tye STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA, LIMITED, 10 Clement's 

SIR CHARLES METCALFE, Barrt., Civil Engineer, Bulawayo, Rhodesia. Solicitors. 

SIR LEWIS MICHELL, Director of the British South Africa Company, and of = = _ 
the Rhodesia Reliwage, Limited, late General Manager of The Standard = Mang 
Bank of South Africa, Limited, St. Albans, Herts. alain 

HERR GEHEIMRATH E. RATHENAU, General Director of the Allgemeine Auditors. 

Elektricitats-Geselischaft, Berlin. Messrs. COOPER BROTHERS & CO., 14 George Street, Mansion House, E.C. 

HERR HANS SCHUSTER, Director of the Dresdner Bank, Berlin. Secretary and Head Offices. 


THE HON. J. R. DELAP TOLLEMACHE, Director of the African Conces- ' il 
sions Rad ade Limited, Boscombe, Bournemouth. A. W. BIRD, Esq., 2 London Wall Buildings, London, E.C. 

W. A. WILLS, Eso., Chairman of the African Concessions Syndicate, Limited, Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained from the Bankers, 
701 Salisbury House, London Wall, E.C. Solicitors, and at the Head Office of the Company. 


Trustees for the Debenture Holders. HOLDERS OF THE BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA COMPANY’S SHARE 
. et . WARRANTS TO BEARER wishing to exercise their preferential right of appli 
THE DUKE OF ABERCORN, K.G., President of the British South Africa -1:0) must present their Warrants at the Share Office of the Company, 2 London 


Company. : Wall Buildings, London, E.C., where they will receive special forms of application. 
P. LYTTELTON GELL, Esq., Director of the British South Africa Company. This notice does not apply to registered holders, to whom special forms are being 
MARTIN LUEBECK, Eso., Director of the Dresdner Bank in London. ‘| forwarded. 
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The Saturday Review. 


15 December, 1906 


Berry United Deep Leads, Limited, are issuing a Prospectus which states, among other things: 
That the Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 


The Subscription List will close on or before Wednesday, the 19th day of December, 1906, 
for London, and the following day for the Country. 


BERRY UNITED DEEP LEADS, Ltd. 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1900.) 


CAPITAL 


R250,000 


Im 250,000 Shares of £1 each, , 


Purchase Price of the Properties Consolidated, Payable in Fully Paid up Shares - - - 
Now Offered for Subscription for Working Capital and the General Purposes of the Company - 


Reserve - - - - - 


- £100,000 
£100,000 
£50,000 


£250,000 


THE AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH TRUST, LIMITED, 


invite Subscriptions for such 100,000 Shares (for Working Capital, &c.) at par, 
PAYABLE—2 - per Share on Application ; 3/- per Share on Allotment; and the balance in calls of not more 
than 5/- at intervals of not less than two months. 
The minimum Subscription on which the Board will proceed to allotment is 50,000 Shares, and the 
Subscription of such 50,000 Shares has been guaranteed in consideration of the option to 
subscribe for further Shares hereinafter referred to. 


DIRECTORS. 


CYRIL WANKLYN (Chairman, Sons of Gwalia, Limited), 2: Hornton Street, 
Kensington, W. 

JOHN BALLOT (Director. Lancefield Gold Mining Company, Limited), 
20 Coprhall Avenue, E.C. 

THOMAS BURRELL BEWICK, M.Inst.C.E., Tynedale, St. John’s Road, 
Putney Hill, S.W. 

MAJOR RALPH PATTESON COBBOLD, to and 1: Austin Friars, E C. 


BANKERS. 
ROBARTS, LUBBOCK & CO., 15 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 


BROKERS. 
LONDON—GOVETT, SONS, & CO., 6 Tixrogmorton Street, E.C. 
MANCHESTER—F. W. STAVEACRE & CO., Brown Street. 
SOLICITORS. 
For the Company :—ASHURST, MORRIS, CRISP & CO., 17 Throgmorton 
Avenue, London, E.C. 
For the Trust:—BIRKBECK, MORETON THOMPSON & CO., 20 Copthali 


Avenue, E.C. 
GENERAL MANAGERS. 
BEWICK, MOREING & CO., 62 London Wall, London, E.C. 


SECRETARY AND REGISTERED OFFICES. 
FRANK C. HELEY, F.C.1S., 20 Copthal! Avenue, E.C. 


This Company is formed for the purposes indicated in its Memorandum of 


Association and to acquire and consolidate the following Deep Lead Properties in | 


the State of Victoria, Australia :— 


(1)—The property and undertaking of the Berry United Company (incor’ | 


porated in Australia). 

(2)—A portion of the property of the Great Berry Consolidated Company 
(incorporated in Australia). 

(3)—The property known as the Kingston Leads. 

These properties adjoin and are located on the Main Madame Berry Lead about 
2> miles from Ballarat, and bave an area of about 7,500 acres. 

‘The Australian Commonwealth Trust, Limited, of 20 Copthal! Avenue, London, 
E.C., in 1903 interested themselves in these properties, upon the recommendation 
of Mr. Waldemar Lindgren, of the United States Geological Survey, who was 
specially engaged by the Trust to make a study of the Deep Lead question in 
Victoria. 
and the Trust's General Managers, Messrs. Bewick, Moreing & Co., have furnished 
them with a full Report, a copy of which is appended to the full Prospectus 


A large amount of work has been done upon the Berry United property, © 


together with the plan therein referred to, showing approximately the properties | 


as consolidated. 


The Madame Berry Lead is the most important system of deep leads in Victoria, | 


and its course has been proved, by extensive Government drilling and private works, 
to ran through the Berry United, and thence through the Great Berry, Berry 
Glengower, Moorlort, Loddon Valley, Option Blocks, and Victoria Deep Leads 
properties. A copy of the Map of this Main Lead system, referred to in the above 
Report, accompanies the full Prospectus, and shows approxi ly the p of 
the various properties. 

From the above Report it appears that the original Madame Berry Company, 
\ hose property is about four miles up the stream from the Berry United, obtained 
from a length along the lead of about one mile, dividends amounting to £855.452, 


and royalties were paid to the landowners of £128,317, or a total of £983,767; — 


also that other properties have yielded large amounts in dividends, a total , 


having been recovered from the various tributaries and the Main 
Lead in the mines so far worked on this system above the Berry United, of 
over £2,750,000 in dividends and royalties. 

These various tributaries are stated in such Report to combine above the Berry 


United and form a Main Trunk Lead, which has been proved by Government and | 
private drill-boles to have a length, not including tributaries, of about three miles | 


within the property. The drili-holes indicate, it is also stated, that important 


tributaries enter the property from the West, in addition to the Main Lead, the | 
width of which is not yet certain, but appears from drill-holes to be between 800 ft. | 


and 1,200 ft. 

On the Berry United Company's property the Main Shaft has been sunk 600 ft., 
aad the main bed-rock tunnel has been put in a distance of about 1,500 ft, 
Bores have been put up, pumping and winding piants erected, and pumping was 
stated early in the year. The pumps have a capacity of about 1,250,000 gallons 


per diem, but the pumping capacity is not sufficient to overcome the water aS | 
quickly as is necessary, and will be increased. The work already done is said in | 


such Report to represent an expenditure of over £55,000. 
The pumping problem is not so difficult as that which was encountered by the 


Leddon Valley Goldfields Company, on account, as the Reports shows, of the lead | 
above the Berry United property having been pumped out, and the property | 
immediately above having exhausted the water to within about half-a-mile of the | 


Berry United boundary. The Loddon Valley Company has overcome the water 
lower down the lead. 
The value of the wash cannot be estimated until the water has been exhausted 


and the lead has been actually entered, but the probabilities of high payable values | 


are very strong, first.because of the high yield of the same Lead-System above 
the property, and, secondly, because of the high values which the bore-holes put up 
from the tunnel have shown. 
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The average value of the wash obtained by the various Companies of which the 
Trust's Managers have record is stated by them to have been over £8 per 
fathom, and the working expenses of Mines of smaller and inferior equip- 
ment in the State to have been about £2 per fathom. 

The above statements are based upon the report before referred to. 

_ The properties are held under Leases for 15 years, from various dates beginning 
with sth October, 1896, to the present year, at a total annual rent of about £183, 
and a Royalty of 2} per cent. on the profits of the Berry United Property only. 
Such Leases are renewable, in accordance with the State Mining Regulations. 

‘The purchase price is 100,000 Shares in this Company credited as fully paid 
up, and is divisible as follows :— 

The Berry United Company (in which Company the Australian 


Commonwealth Trust holds 34,925 Shares out of 60,000 Shares) 60,000 Shares. 
The Great Berry Consolidated Company (in which the Trust 
holds 46,380 out of 70,005 Shares) -- 15,000 ,, 
The Australian Commonwealth Trust, Limited (who are the 
Promoters of the present Company), for the Kingston Leads 
(including 750 Shares transferable by the Trust to Jaimes 
100,000 Shares 


The minimum subscription of 50,002 Shares has, as before stated, been under- 
written. The underwriters are the Consolidated Deep Leads, Limited, of 
20 Copthall Avenue, London, E.C., who receive no cash commission for suck 
underwriting, but take the right until the 31st day of December, 1907, to subscribe 
by themselves or their nominees at par for (1) the 50,000 reserved Shares of the 
Company, and (2) any of the 100,000 Shares now offered and not allotted, subject, 
in the event of the subscription of any of the Shares being necessary, to the 
Company having the right to call upon the underwriters to take them, and on their 
failing to do so when called upon, to allot such Shares elsewhere. The Consolidated 
Deep Leads, Limited, have sub-underwritten a portion of the amount. is 

A brokerage of 3d. per Share on allotments on applications from the public 
bearing brokers’ stamps wil! be paid by the Company. 

The Committee of the London Stock Exchange will be applied to for a settie- 
ment in due course. 

Full Prospectuses und Forms of Application may be obtained at the Offices of” 
the \ aa or from the Bankers or Sblicitors, or by wire addressed to Leonora, 

adon. 


12th December, 1906. 


BERRY UNITED DEEP LEADS, LIMITED. 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 


To the Directors of the BERRY UNITED DEEP LEADS, Lrp. 
GENTLEMEN, 
Having paid to the Company’s Bankers the sum of £............... , being a 
deposit of 2s. per Share on appplication for each 
in the above named Company, I request you to allot me that number of Shares 
upon the terms of the Company's Prospectus, and I agree to accept the same, or amy 
smaller number that may be allotted to me, and I agree to pay a further 3s. per 
Share on allotment, and the balance as provided by the said Prospectus, and I 
authorise you to register me as the holder of the said Shares. 


+Mr., Mrs. or Miss 
{23] 


All cheques to be made payable to the Company's Bankers. 
This application should sent, with the deposit of 2s. per Share, to the 
ROBARTS, LUBBOCK & CO., Lombard Street, 
ion, E.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


RAND MINES, LIMITED. 


SEVENTH DRAWING. 


Norick 1S HEREBY GIVEN that the following Five per Cent. Debentures were this 
day drawn for payment at £103 per cent. on or after the lst January, 1907, from 
whieh day intcrest thereon will cease :— 

Debentures of £50. 


G40 4754 4775 4787 $793 
6829 «49834044835 9840s 4863S 4878 «4895 4899 4905 4913 
«09945 4955 4962 4971 5000 5002 5011 S019 
3044 «=: 5080 5051 5052 5075 5103 5124 5137 5153 5165 
§i69 46-5175 5182 5199 5232 5253 5260 5263 5270 276 
5424 5649 5639 5549 5557 5559 5586 5624 5657 
5740 5791 5822 58239 5850 5855 5872 5891 5895 5910 
$923 53929 5939 5987 5937 5998 6000 6011 6028 6038 
6059 #46086 6132 6137 6155 6170 6171 6178 6192 
6198 €239 6246 6259 6286 
Debentures of £100. 
1136 11443 «1145 1161 1169 1176 1186 1208 1 
1238 1247 1266 1269 1289 1290 1341 1346 1370 
1417 =: 1433 1437 1455 1496 1516 1621 1522 1530 1 
1657 1660 1561 159% 1607 1617 1677 1684 1711 1716 
17200 s:11722 1725 1731 1749 1760 1768 1773 1774 1784 
1792 1800 1816 = 1818 1819 1823 1833 1837 1840 1869 
1860S «1911 1941 1953 1969 1975 1991 1992 2010 201 
2039 2060 2094 «2121 2147S 2183 
2165 2191 2193 2209 2216 2229 5 2276 2292 
2306 2327 2372 2378 2383 2387 
2444 2466 2482 2484 2488 2523 2537 2548 
2566 2578 2581 2699 2602 2616 2639 2652 2677 
2681 2700 2751 2753-2764 2783 492785 2795 
2799s «2812 23844 #862854 2883 2894 2901 2910 
2930 2937 2943 2944 2949 2964 
2970 2 2997 3025 3055 
310% 3127 3131 3145 3193 3199 3200 3203 
3204 3228 3283 3298 3299s 38 3334 
B45 3358 3380-3404 3416 41 3451 3453 
960 3515 3543, 3570 3595 
3597 3607 3631 3632 3637 Bar 2 73 1 3693 
372002 3721 3722 3747 3756 3758 3765 3794 3811 3825 
3831 3857 3003 305 348 3054 
3958 3975 2D 4024 4029 4036 4048 
4072 4134 4143 «4144 4171 4173 4175 
4198 4230 4235 2 4274 4290 4300 4303 4H7 
409 4312 4313 4315 4373 4381 4400 «= 4419 4427 
4435 7 4475 4495 4501 4506 4511 4512 
4517 4540 46551 4589 4590 4 4632 
4634 464) 4646 4654 4656 4677 
Debentures of £500. 
13 22 30 31 33 40 47 66 7. 89 
94 114 126 127 168 172 192 208 222 
234 1 241 244 261 276 285 
238 322 349 351 354 385 384 
B2 394 440 472 475 490 496 
499 507 513 516 528 531 536 561 575 
636 644 660 671 683 740 147 TST 79 
762 790 791 793 804 809 849 867 874 875 
886 917 936 939 967 990 997 1002 1 
3016 1028 1048 1051 1079 1104 1117 
Recapitalation. 


105 Debentares of £50 each .. £5,250 with Premiam £5,407 10s 
296 Debentures of £100 each .. £29,600 with Premium £30,488 Os. 
97 Debentures of £500 each .. £48,500 with Premium £49,955 0s. 


498 £83,350 £85,850 103. 

The above Debentures must be left four clear days for examination, and may be 
present+d at the London Office between the hours of 11] a.m. and 2 r.m., any day 
«Satardays excepted), on and after Monday, the 24nd December, 1906. 

Listing Forms may be had on application. 

London Office : 1 London Wall Buiklings, 

: 4th December, 1906. 


RAND MINES, LIMITED. 
Five per Cent. Debentures. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the INTEREST due on the rst of 
JANUARY, 1907, will be paid against presentation of COUPON No. 20. 


In LONDON —At the Offices of the Company, No. 1, London 
Wall Buildings, E.C. 

In JOHANNESBURG—At the Offices of the Company, The 
Corner House. 


COUPONS must be left FOUR CLEAR DAYS for examination, and may 
be presented at the London Office any day (SATURDAYS and HOLIDAYS 
SXCEPTED) on or after MONDAY, the 24th of DeEcEMrER, 1906, between the 
hours of Eleven and Two. ae 

Listing Forms may be had on application. 

By order, 
ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 

London Office: No. 1 London Wall Buildings, E.C. 

12th December, 1906. 


ROBINSON GOLD MINING CO., LTD. 
Declaration of Dividend No. 29. 


*" NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an INTERIM DIVIDEND of rz per 
cent. (Eleven Shillings per £5 share) has been declared by the Board for the half- 
year ending 31st of December, 1906. F 

This Dividend will be payable to all Shareholders registered in the books of the 
Company at the close of business on 31st of December, 1906, and to holders of 
COUPON No. 24, attached to Share Warrants to Bearer. 
_ The Transfer Books will be closed from 1st to 7th of January, 1907, both days 


inclusive. 

The Dividend will be payable to South African registered Shareholders from the 
Head Office, p Svrted mo and to European Shareholders from the London 
Office, Nd. 1, London Wall Buildings, E.C., on or about the 4th of February, 1907. 

HOLDERS OF SHARE WARRANTS TO BEARER are informed that 
they wil! receive payment of the Dividend on presentation of COUPON No. 24, 
at the London Office of the Company. wes " 

COUPONS must be left FOUR CLEAR DAYS for examination, and will be 
payable at any time on or after the 4th of February, 1907. 

By Order of the Board, 
ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 

London Office : No. 1 London Wall Buildings, E.C. 

zath December, 1926. 


RAND MINES, LIMITED. 


Declaration of Dividend No. 7. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an INTERIM DIVIDEND of 
6o per cent. (=s. per share) has been declared by the Beard for the half-year encing 
31st of DECEMBER, 6. 

This Dividend will be payable to all shareholders registered in the books of the 
Company at the close of business on 31st of DECEMBER, 1906, and to holders of 
COUPON No. 7 attached to Share Warrants to Bearer. 

The Transfer Books will be closed from the 1st to the 7th of JANUARY, 
1907, both days inclusive. 

The Dividend will be payable to South African registered Shareholders from the 
Head Office, Johannesburg, and to European Shareholders from the London Office, 
No, r London Wall Buildings, E.C., on or about 1:th of FEBRUARY, 1907. 

HOLDERS OF SHARE WARRANTS TO BEARER are informed that 
they will receive payment of the Dividend on presentation of COUPON No. 7 at 
the London Office of the Company, or at the Compagnie Francaise de Mines d6: 
et de l'Afrique du Sud, 20 Rue Taitbout, Paris, 

COUPONS must be left FOUR CLEAR DAYS for examination, and will 
be ere at any time on or after rrth ot FEBRUARY, 1007. 

COUPONS and DIVIDEND WARRANTS paid by the London Office to 
Shareholders resident in the United Kingdom will be subject to deduction of 
English Income Tax. 

COUPONS and DIVIDEND WARRANTS paid by the London Office to 
Shareholders resident in Fiance, and COUPONS paid by the Compagnie 
Francaise de Mines d’Or et de l'Afrique du Sud, Paris, will be subject to a deduc- 
tion on account of French Transfer Duty and French Income Tax. 

By order of the Scent, 
ANDREW MOIR, Londen Secretary. 

London Office, No. London Wall Buildings, E.C. 

13th December, 1906. 


MANILA RAILWAY COMPANY, LTD. 


TO THE HOLDERS OF 
FIVE PER CENT. FIRST MORTGAGE REGISTERED STOCK. 
SIX PER CENT. SECURED NOTES. 
SIX PER CENT. PRIOR LIEN MORTGAGE BONDS, SERIES A. 
SIX PER CENT. PRIOR LIEN MORTGAGE BONDS, SERIES B. 


Referring to the Circulars, dated 29th November, 1906, recently issued by the 
Chairman of the Company to the holders of the above securities, NOTICE IS 
HEREBY GIVEN tnat the offer contained in such Circulars of the terms of 
exchange into the securities of the Manila Railway Company (1906), Limited, will 
remain open until JANUARY 15th, 1907, on or before which date securities should 
be deposited by Holders who wish to take advantage of the terms of exchange 
offered, at the Offices of Messrs.5§ SPEYER BROTHERS, 7 Lothbury, 


com MACKENZIE, Secretary 
. MACKENZIE, 
London, r2th December, 1906. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


CHLORODYNE 


Tue Best Knows REMEDY FOR The most Valuable Remedy ever 
discovered. 


COUCHS, COLDS, 


The only Palliative in 


NEURALGIA, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. TOOTHACHE, COUT, 
Acts like a charm in RHEUMATISM. 


Convincing Medical Testimony 


Diarrhea, Cholera, and accompanies each Bottle. 
Dysentery. _ Or ate Cuemists, 1/1}, 2/9, & 4/6. 
To avoid disappointment insist on having 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S Chlorodyne. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


Publisher and Bookseller 


A Week’s Review of the Book Trade. 
Price 13d. Post free 2d. 


SPECIMEN COPY FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Offices: 37 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
Onited Kingdom. Abroad. 
Le 
One Year ow 190 6 
Half Year ... oo OFF 2 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 

In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be informed 
immediately. 
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The Saturday Review. 13 December, 1906 


BERNARD QUARITCH, Piccadilly, London 


A HISTORY OF ORIENTAL CARPETS BEFORE 1800. 


By F. R. MARTIN. 
Three Parts, atlas folio, with 40 (or more) superb Plates, Coloured, Part-Coloured, and Plain. 250 Copies printed. 
Subscription price, £16 net. Parts I. and II. ready for delivery. 
The original scheme as to the number of plates, &c., having been much enlarged, it will be necessary to limit the number of subscribers 
at £16. After a reasonably short interval the price of the book will be raised to £20. The werk is uniform in size and style with that issued 
by the Austrian Government. 


FAITHS OF MAN: A Cyclopedia of Religions. 


By the late Major-General J. G. R. FORLONG, F.R.A.S., F.R.S.E., &c. 
3 vols. royal 8vo. cloth, £5 5s. net. 

‘* A noble effort to meet a want that is being felt day by day with increasing urgency. . . . In this object he has admirably succeeded. 
But he has left us also a monument of a charming personality . . . the pioneer movement in a department of scientific inquiry that is of the 
first importance to mankind.” — Dr. T. W. Ruys Davips, Journal of Royal Asiatic Society. 

‘* There are about three thousand articles in these three volumes. . . . The book is not only erudite, but thoroughly modern, and is simply 
indispensable for a comprehensive knowledge of religions. The author was no ordinary man . . . in writing this book he has reared a fitting 
memorial to a most genial, sincere, and inspiring personality.” —Rev. Dr. J. GRASSE, Review of Theology and Philosophy. — 

** It is almost an unique circumstance that one man should have possessed the ability, the time, the money, and the inclination necessary to 
carry out such labour ; and the volumes now published will form a standard source of information for the increasing circle of those who are 
interested in the comparative study of human beliefs . . . the reader of this Cyclopzdia cannot fail to recognise that the author was a man ot 
truly religious nature, of fine tolerance, and of earnest desire to learn and maintain truth.” —B/ackwooa’s Magazine, April 1906. rf : 

‘* The book is clearly of an erudition immensely wide . . . conveniently arranged for purposes of reference of facts, and: points of recondite 
learning, concerning religion in general, and Oriental religions in particular.” —Scotsman, May 5, 1906. 

**Tt is altogether a remarkable book, and will be found extremely useful by all students of religion. . . . This book is the crowning glory 
cf a most industrious, strenuous, and devoted life.” — Dundee Advertiser, April 12, 1906. 


THE SAGA LIBRARY. 
THE STORIES OF THE KINGS OF NORWAY, 
CALLED THE ROUND WORLD (HEIMSKRINGLA). 


By SNORRI STURLESON. 
Done into English out of the Icelandic by WILLIAM MORRIS and 
EIRIKR MAGNUSSON. 


4 vols. crown 8vo. Roxburghe Binding, £1 15s. net. 
Sold separately: Vols. I.-III., each 7s. 6d. net; Vol. IV., 12s. 6d. net. [ Just completed. 


THE BRITISH MOSS-FLORA. 


By R. BRAITHWAITE, M.D., F.L.S., 


3 vols. royal 8vo. With 128 Plates, containing Thousands of Figures. 
In 23 Parts, sewed (Subscription price, £6 10s. 6d. net, reduced to £1 16s. net. Bound in 3 vols. cloth, £2 8s. net. 

**Mr. Dixon, in his Preface to his ‘ Student’s Handbook of British Mosses’ (1896), referred to the book now under review as ‘ Braith- 
waite’s splendid and elaborate work . . . which has done so much to stimulate the study of these plants in our country, and which will 
doubtless remain our standard work for many years to come.’ In this generous appreciation by one botanist of the work of another we 
cordially agree, and we rejoice for ourselves, as well as for the author, at the completion of a noble piece of honest work,” 

Nature, August 31, 1905. 


AN ARABIC-ENGLISH LEXICON. 


By E. W. LANE. 
8 vols. royal gto. cloth (published £10), reduced to £4 4s. net. 


AN ENGLISH-ARABIC LEXICON. 


By G. P. BADGER. 
1 vol. royal 4to. cloth (published £9 9s.), reduced to £2 2s. net. The Two Works together (published £19 9s.), for £5 15s. net. 


COLOURED FIGURES OF THE 
EGGS OF BRITISH BIRDS. 


| With Descriptive Notices. 
By HENRY SEEBOHM. Edited by R. BOWDLER SHARPE. 


1 vol. royal 8vo. with Portraits and 59 Coloured Plates, containing many hundred Figures, cloth (published 43 3s. net), reduced to £1 16s. net. 
This is the standard book superseding all else on the subjects. 


THE ROMAN FORUM AND THE PALATINATE, 


. According to the Latest Discoveries. 


By HORACE MARUCCHI. 
8vo. pp. 384, with 2 Plans and numerous Engravings in the Text, sewed, 5s. net; bound in half-red morocco, 6s. net. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 


Printed for the Proprietors by Sportiswoope & Co. Lrp., 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Published by Recinatp Wesster P ®, at the Office, 33 Southampton 
6 Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Covent Garden, in the County of Lenton. Saturday, 
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